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CHAPTER 1 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 



Section I. INTRODUCTION 



1. Purpose and Scope 

a. This manual is for use by all elements of the 
Army in conduct of civil affairs operations. It is 
for use in conjunction with FM 41-6 and contains 
doctrine and procedure to be employed by com- 
manders, staff sections, units, and other elements 
of the Army in furthering TJ.S. national policies 
in political, economic, and sociological activities; 
in fulfilling international obligations; and in pro- 
viding maximum support for tactical and logisti- 
cal operations by the planning, conduct, and super- 
vision of civil affairs operations and activities. Ex- 
cept as otherwise noted, the material contained 
herein is equally applicable tp nuclear or nonnu- 
clear, general, limited, or cold war, as well as to 
operations of the Army conducted during peace- 
time. 

h. Users are encouraged to submit recommended 
changes or comments to improve this manual. 
Comments should be keyed to the specific page, 
paragraph, and line of the text in which the change 
is recommended. Reasons should be provided for 
each comment to insure understanding and com- 
plete evaluation. Comments should be forwarded 
direct to the U.S. Army Combat Developments 
Command, Civil Affairs Agency, Fort Gordon, 
Ga. 30905. 

2. Civil-Militaty Relationships 

a. The Army lives in an environment of people. 
On the domestic scene as well as abroad, the 
Army’s presence requires real estate, equipment, 
food and supplies, housing, recreational facilities, 
personal services, transportation facilities, labor, 
and a myriad of other things for which it com- 
petes in the local economy. Its presence frequently 
congests the area, overtaxes the capacity of util- 
ities, inflates prices, and crowds schools. AHJiough 
it also creates business opportunities and expands 



the local economy, it draws new population to the 
area, and these newcomers are not always wanted 
by the earlier residents. 

Z>. When the Army moves or maneuvers it may 
trespass, destroy or damage property, and cause 
injury to persons and livestock. Although the 
Army compensates for such damage, these occur- 
rences are likely to irritate and alienate local peo- 
ple, or to invite exploitation by them. 

0 . The presence of a military force causes the 
social and cultural atmosphere of a community to 
change, and makes political and governmental 
problems more acute and numerous. The daily lives 
of the local people are affected, sometimes serious- 
ly disrupted. Local mores, respected customs, and 
valueSd traditions are infringed upon — often never 
to be restored. These changes are likely to be re- 
sented by many local people, and strong, negative 
attitudes and emotions may be generated. Al- 
though there are advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages to the local people in having a military unit 
in their area, benefits are quickly accepted and 
soon taken for granted, whereas irritations build 
up, rankle, and breed antagonisms. An accumula- 
tion of these irritations can result in acts of vio- 
lence or persist as latent or expressed opposition. 

d. Civil-military relations are inescapable, and 
the resultant civil affairs problems consume much 
of the time of responsible military officers on the 
local level and of military and civihsax officials at 
higher echelons. Antagonisms generated at loc^ 
levels are often carried up through governmental 
channels, often to the embarrassment of the De- 
partment of the Array and civil authorities, and 
could have serious impacts on the capability of the 
Army to perform its missioi^ 

e. Civil affairs problems are continuous, impor- 
tant, and acute, and to deal with them as: of sec- 
ondary import is to invite difficulties and dikrup- 
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tion of orderly functioning. The Army must keep 
ahead of public opinion and create conditions that 
build civilian respect and confidence in the mili- 
tary as well as appreciation of the presence of the 
military unit or installaton in the locality. Giood 
relations with the civilian population facilitate ac- 
complishment of the Army’s .missions, and this 
principle is true whether the military organization 
is on U.S. or foreign soil. 

3. Command Responsibilities 

a. The conduct of civil affairs is as much a re- 
sponsibility of command at every echelon as the 
planning for and conduct of combat operations. 
The Army, as an instrument of national policy, 
not only must fight when required to achieve na- 
tional objectives, but must serve the ultimate goal 
of maintaining or restoring government, under 
law, within a climate of order. 

J. Each commander of a military unit, r^ard- 
less of its size or organizational position, must com- 
ply with the applicable provisions of international 
law with respect to the inhabitants, governments, 
and economies of occupied, liberated, or host ter- 
ritories. He also must comply with the provisions 
of any treaty or agreement between the United 
States and the government concerned. 

0 . The civil affairs objective assigned to a com- 
mand will depend upon national policy. Although 
the development of policy is primarily the respon- 
sibility of nonmilitary agencies, its implementa- 
tion is frequently made a responsibility of the 
military. Commanders must take those measures 
necessary for the accomplishment of their general 
missions, and may, under some circumstances, de- 
termine that the nature of the overall mission will 
necessitate primary command emphasis on civil af- 
fairs. Qeuerally, there are three sets of circum- 
stances where this condition will prevail — 

(1) Cold war operations, including stability 
operations, necessitating military support 
of the civil power outside of CONUS. 

(2) Military support of the civil power in 
CONUS as a result of domestic disturb- 
ances, disaster or hostile attack. 

(3) Military government of occupied terri- 
tory after the conclusion of hostilities. 

d. In the case of a hostile area which is occupied, 
the commander normally directs and controls of- 
ficios of the govOTnmrait and has the power to re- 
move th^ from (^ce or relieve them of authority. 
Ill the case of friendly governments, the com- 



mander may only be concerned with liaison and 
measures for providing advice, assistance, or sup- 
port. He may have no jurisdiction outside the phys- 
ical bounds of his installation and may even share, 
to some degree, internal jurisdiction over his own 
installation with civilian authorities. 

e. A commander may have specialist Civil Af- 
fairs (CA) units and personnel assigned or at- 
tached to conduct relations with local civilians and 
governmental agencies. In order to utilize fully 
the capabilities of CA units the militaiy com- 
mander must provide adequate direction to them 
to insure that they are effectively employed, ade- 
quately supported, and properly supervised. In 
the absence of specialist personnel, he must ac- 
complish his civil affairs mission utilizing other 
members of his command. For this and other rea- 
sons, it is important that the commander incul- 
cate in all of his personnel a sense of responsibility 
for civil affairs, and simultaneously attempt to de- 
velop reserves of civilian goodwill. The extent of 
a command’s participation in the affairs of the 
civilian community is as diverse as the varied situa- 
tions of locale, mission, and political climate 
(para 26). 

/. Prior to commitment, major commanders en- 
gaged in cold war or limited war operations should 
endeavor to obtain a signed agreement with host 
governments covering relationships between mili- 
tary forces and the civilian authorities and popu- 
lation. These agreements normally are negotiated 
for the United States by the Department of State 
at national government level, but where long-range, 
agreements have not been reached prior to commit- 
ment, or in circumstances where initial agreement 
details are left to major commanders, draft agree- 
ments covering command requirements should be 
prepared in advance as a recommended basis of 
negotiation. Prompt conclusion of such written 
agreements will facilitate prevention of opera- 
tional handicaps, provide a basis for troop educa- 
tion and orientation, and fix the position of host 
governments in areas of possible friction. Eegard- 
less of whether a govemment-to-govemment 
agreement has been reached, however, it is man- 
datory that commanders develop necessary func- 
tional working arrangements to establish coordi- 
nation and harmony between military forces and 
local governments. 

4. Civil-Military Coordination 

a. The Army, by the nature of its operational 
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enviroiuiieiit and because of its widespread de- 
ployment, has a major concern with (avU-military 
relations and the proper coordination of those rela- 
tions. Moreover, the designation pf the Army as 
the executive agen<^ for civil affairs in the TJ.S. 
defense establishment places a special responsibil- 
ity on the Army to organize and develop capabil- 
ities to function in this field. Coordination within 
the military organization, and coordinaton b^ 
tween the military oiganization and U.S. diplo- 
matic, economic, and other organizations is a re- 
quirement accomplished by CA personnel. 

b. In intemaiional relations the Army is fulfill- 
ing rrapoDsibillties in connection with timty or- 
ganizations and mutual defense pacts. In all these 
matters the Army must work in coordination with 
the Department of State including the Agency for 
International Development (AID), Ihe United 
States Informatirai Agency (USIA), and other 
U.S. agencies. 

0. The assistance of a number of U.S., allied or 
international governmental and private agencies 
may be available in the area of operations. The ac- 
tivities of these organizations directly affect the 
conduct of civil affairs. Federal departments and 
agencies may furnish technical advice and assist^ 
ance to the Army as requested by appropriate au- 
thority. Public and private agencies from allied 
nations or international organizations may be au- 
thorized to work in an area in which military 
units have primary responsibility. Organizations 
of a charitable, religious, or fraternal nature, en- 
gaged in emergency relief activities, may assist the 
CA organization with trained persoimri and sup- 
plies. Personnel of all of these agencies may op- 
erate under the direct supervision of CA units to 
aatist in the accomplishment of command objec- 
tives. It is essential, therefore, that the work of 
these agencies and U.S. Army Civil Affairs activi- 
ties be coordinated and that close liaison be 
maintained. 

d. It is at the national level that treaties and 
agreements must be negotiated, and it is through 
Department of State channels that such negotia- 
tions are conducted. The commander should, m his 
own interest, maintain liaison with the ambassa^ 
dor and, also with the ambassador’s ccmourrence, 
with certain officers of the host government, par- 
ticularly at working levels. 

e. Within each host country the military com- 
mander faces civil affaira problems at the various 
levds of government and military forces, and with 



the (dvilian population of that country. These 
problems are serious matters, for they affect the 
U.S. national interest, enhance or hamper U.S. na- 
tional policy, and advance or retard the security 
of the United States and of the free world. Su<h 
matters as conduct of military personnel, move- 
ment of forces, maneuver rights, positioning of 
military defenses, storage of nuclear weapons, and 
transportation and placement of weapons such as 
missiles, are examples of mutual concern of the 
host civil authorities and military commanders. 
Some mechanism for dealing with such civil- 
military problems must be established. The em- 
bassy may or may not be in a position to serve as 
the liMson and coordinating agency at the subna- 
tional government level. In any ev®ut a civil- 
military contact office riiould be maintained for 
working-levdl liaison between the military com- 
mand and the host government and its subnational 
echelons within established policy sanctioned by 
the ambassador. 

5. Civil Affairs 

The term “civil affairs” has three common 
usages; civil affairs concept; civil affairs opera- 
tions; and Civil affairs organization. 

a. The civil affairs concept embraces the total- 
ity of the relationships of a militaiy commander 
with his civilian environment. 

&. Civil affairs operations obtain for a military 
commander essential civilian support or reduce 
civilian interference and assist in the attainment 
of his political-military objectives. They affect 
the relationriiip between his military forces and 
the civil authorities and people in his area of op- 
erations and may involve the performance by 
military forces of some or all of the functions nor- 
mally performed by civil government. 

c. Civil affairs organization, consisting of 
staffs and units particularly designed and trained 
to supervise and conduct civil affairs operations, 
is"an integral component of the military force. It 
supports military forces in the conduct of tactical 
operations. It assists in fulfilling the military 
commander’s legal obligations with reject to the 
inhabitants, government and economy of the area. 
Within the Department of Defense establishment, 
it may serve as the military agency^ with primary 
concern for the attainment of the U.S. natitmal 
objective beyond the war and provide for tile fu- 
ture transfer of most civil affairs a^vities to des- 
ignated agencies of civil government. Civil affairs 
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general staff interest mil always be present and in 
oversea areas may be paramount in all civil- 
military relations, even though many of the activi- 
ties su^ as the normal liaison and procurem^t 
functions are performed by organizations other 
than GA staff sections or units. 

6. Objectives 

The basic mission of all civil affairs operations 
is to support the accomplishment of the military 
commander’s assigned mission by— 

а. Implementing those aspects of U.S. national 
policy as pertains to a particular area for which 
the military commander is responsible. Support 
of the commander’s political-military mission may 
involve participation in coordinated activities 
with other U.S., allied, or international military 
components or civil agencies. 

б. Dischaiging the commander’s responsibili- 
ties pertaining to the civil population, government 
and economy of the aim. It is U.S. poli<^ to ob- 
serve faithfully all international obligations 
(FM 27-10). 

<j. Assisting in the accomplishment of military 
missions through support or control of local agen- 
cies in implementing measures to — 

(1) Create, restore, and maintain public 
order. 

(2) Safeguard, mobilize, and utilize local re- 
source such as labor, supplies, and facili- 
ties for tactical or logistical purposes. 

(3) Control disease and epidwnic conditions 
that might endanger the military force. 

(4) Prevent civilian interference with mili- 
tary operations. 

d. Conducting operations to assist in civil emer- 
gency situations resulting from natural disaster, 
unrest, or enemy attack. 

7. Civil Affaire Activities 

a. To achieve his civil affairs objectives the mil- 
itary commander engages in various civil affairs 
activities which affect the relationships between 
military forces and tibte civil authoriti^ and peo- 
ple in any area (including U.S. home territory) in 
which those forces are present. Civil affairs from 
the point of view of the commander’s interest can 
be broken down into seiven major activities — 

(1) Provision of civilian support for and 
prevention of civilian interference with 
tactical and logistical operations. 



(2) Provision of or support for the functions 

of government for a civilian population. | 

(3) Communily relations of the military 
forces. 

(4) Military civic action as part of internal 
development operations. 

(6) Military participation in a populace and 
resources control program as part of in- 
ternal defense operations. 

(6) Military support of civil defense. 

(7) Psydiological operations. 

6. Priority of command effort goes to that maj or 
civil affairs activity most directly related to the 
mission of the military command. Formally, p^- 
chological operations will be in support of the 
other six activities, and will not itself be the prior- 
ity activity. 

8. Impact of Civil Affaire 

The civilian population must be considered in 
all military efforts. Problems generated by the 
presence of civilians must be considered and their 
resolution planned, to avoid hindrance to, or pre- 
olualon of the accomplishment of the military 
mission. Improvised solutions usually will he short 
term m nature; be more costly in funds, man- I 
power, and effort; and will not fadlitate restora- 
tion of peace. Therefore, the following general 
conditions should be considered as a basis for 
planning: 

а. Peacetime situations, when laws and agree- 
ments concerning military-civil relations generally 
are more restrictive than under the more flexible 
wartime conditions, impose problems of coordina- 
tion, liaison, and negotiation of great difficulty and 
delicacy. 

б. Internal defense operations, to include en- 
vironmental improvement and populace and re- 
sources control measures, will be necessary to 
provide the framework for a viable .government, 
as part of the overall iutemal defense and internal 
development program. 

0 . When an insurgency reaches the stage of 
armed conflict, or during limited and general wars, 
the government of the area concerned frequently 
is unable or unwilling to assume full responsibility 
for its administration. In order to prevent chahs 
and anarchy, supporting or reestablidiing this 
administration becomes a matter of concern for the 
military commander operating ia the area. I 
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Section It. CA EMPLOYMENT AND OPERATIONS 



9. Concept of Employment 

a, CA staff elements and units serve as agencies 
of the military commander to assist in the ac- 
complishment of his assigned mission. In addition 
to assisting the commander in combating enemy 
economic, political, and sociological action, they 
n^ht train indigenous forces in civil affairs ac- 
tivities; assist indigenous governmental agencies; 
^pport civilian authorities in the United States 
in emer^cies; support activities of field rep- 
resentatives of &e Department of State in negoti- 
atmg and implementing provisions of civil affairs 
agre^ents, and develop supplemental agreements 
between U.S. forces and friendly foreign countries. 

5. CA organizations can be tailored to fit any 
specific civil affairs task. A command can be 
formed from a; CA headquarters unit and sub- 
ordinate rmits and teams selected for the specific 
mission involved. 

0 . The mUitary organization diverts only those 
resources and takes only those measures in its 
dealings with civil authorities and populations 
essential to its mission and the dictates of national 
policy. As hostilities cesise or an emergency is 
terminated and the elements of civilian govern- 
ment and administration are reconstituted, re- 
sponsibility for those CA functions pertaining to 
the provision and support of government is trans- 
ferred to civilian authorities and agencies. This 
entails a duft in responsibility for proponency 
and liaison in matters of policy and functional - 
rdationships from the military to the Department 
of State or other governmental agencies. 

d. The CA organization must assist the com- 
mander in the implementation of the Army’s por- 
tion of the political and economic warfare pro- 
grams of the United States. It is responsible for 
recommending changes or modifications, to policies 
and providing substantiation for, sudi recom- 
mendations through the observation of results in 
the field. 

10. Civil Affairs Operations 

a. Any project or activity of a military unit in- 
volving contact v^th (avilians outside the military 
e^blishment or designed to infiuence or control 
civilian activities and civil organizations can be 
classified^ as a civil affairs operation regardle^ of 
the location of the activity or the size or type of 
the participating military unit. 



h. The legal aspects of civil affairs operations 
may be governed by a provision of U.S. law, in- 
cluding the laws of a state, territory, possession, 
or other political subdivision of the United States ; 
a provision of the law of a' foreign state made 
relevant by a provision of U.S. law; a bilater^ 
or multilateral agreement, including an agree- 
ment concluded without the formalities required 
of treaties; ai rule of law established by custom; 
or a rule of international law. 

<?. The scope of civil affairs operations may ex- 
tend from measures of liaison and coordination 
with appropriate local civilian agencies, to the 
furnishing of assistance and support to local of- 
ficials and populations, or even to the assumption 
of responsibility for the exercise of some, or all of 
the functions of government in the locality in 
question. The degree of civil affairs authority or 
■ control necessajy to assure tiie success of opera- 
tions should be consistent with law and agree- 
ments to which the United States is a party. 

1 1 . Principles of Civil Affairs Operations 

The general principles in a through i below, 
apply to ciril affairs operations and must he con- 
sidered in planning. 

a. Civil affairs operations must be characterized 
by continuity and consistency in policy. It is fun- 
damental that comprehensive policy be developed 
at governmental or top command levels and trans- 
mtted through normal command channels for 
implementation. 

5. Eesponsibility and authority for the conduct 
of these activities is vested in the senior com- 
mander to iosure uniform implementation. The 
commander is guided by directives from >ii g>tar 
authority, national policies, applicable agree- 
ments, and international law. The commander 
may delegate authority to subordinate commanders 
to the degree required for the accomplishment of 
his missions. Command over civil affairs units may 
be centialized or decentralized depending on the 
type operation hemg conducted. 

All civil affairs operations must support the 
commander’s political-military Tni»aoTi. 

d. The commander’s political-military TniaaioTi 
must be accompli^ed effectively with minitnnTin 
persoimeL Whenever possible, civil affairs operas 
tions are conducted through and with ATiai.iTig or 
reestablished mvilion authorities utilizing the 
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miTiiTifniin number of military personnel required 
for advice or supervision. 

6. In combined operations an integration of 
effort is achieved by exercising civil affairs opera- 
tions through, a combined command. 

f. Civilian inhabitants have a right to freedom 
from unnecessary interference with their individ- 
ual liberties and their property rights. 

g. Members of U.S. Armed Forc^ are individ- 
ually and collectively responsible for compliance 
with all requirements of law and regulation affect- 
ing their relations with civil authorities and 
populations. ^ 

h. A military commander must consider whether 
a proposed course of action will result in inhumane 
treatment of civilians, even though the proposed 
course of action is not specifically prohibited by 
international law. 

i. The scope of civil affairs authority is varied 
with the locale and the situation. Three general 
categories of dvil affairs authority are — 

(1) Opov/pied TeTvitory (AK 320—6). The 
commander of an occupying force has the 
right, within limits set by international 
law, to demand and enforce such obedi- 
ence from inhabitants of an occupied 
area as may be nece^ry for the accom- 
plishment of his mission and the proper 
administration of an area. 

(2) Combat Zone (AR 320-6). The law of 
war places limits on the exercise of a 
belligerent’s power in the interest of pro- 
tecting combatants and noncombatants 
from unnecessary suffering and safe- 
guarding certain fundamental human 
rights. Commanders are required to re- 
frain from employing any kind of vio- 
lence not actually necessary for military 
purposes and to give due regard to the 
principles of humanity. 

(3) Other Areas. The terms of international 
agreements, regulations, and national 
policy as promulgated or interpreted by 
higher authority dictate the scope of 
military authority in all other areas. 

12. Factors Influencing Civil Affairs 
Operations 

a. The pattern and objectives of civil affairs 
operations in any place, or with reference to any 
sphere of activity, depend primarily on U.S. for- 
eign and domestic policies. For example, while a 



commander’s first task may be destruction of an 
enemy’s forces, he may have a subsequent major 
responsibility to help create internal stability 
through civil affairs operations. 

6. A military command may be operational 
under any condition extending from peace through 
general war. Within this spectrum civil affairs 
operations may be subject to a wide variety of 
conditions, as — 

( 1 ) Devdopm&ntcd Factors, Control or assish- 
anoe measures pertinent to the exercise 
of governmental functions in a highly 
developed area, with complex political, 
economic, and social systems, compared 
to like measures in a. developing area. 

(2) DwraUon. From protracted assistance or 
control measures extending over several 
years or decades, pending resolution of 
major political, economic, or military 
problems, to operations prompted by 
transitory emergency situations and last- 
ing but a short time. 

(3) Location. Control or assistance measures 
undertaken in foreign territory as differ- 
entiated from measures instituted in do- 
mestic territory. 

(4) Popular Response. From operations in- 
volving a hostile population to measures 
receiving the enthusiastic support of a 
loyal and cooperative population. 

(5) Milita/ry Factors. 

(a) The unlimited use of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons to the em- 
ployment of conventional weapons 
only. 

(&) The use of field armies in a general 
war to the use of small tadr forces in 
stability or IDD assistance operations. 

(6) Legal Bases, Control or assistance meas- 
ures may be authorized or required by 
express provision of law, such as an Act 
of Congress or an international agree- 
ment, or in extreme situations they may 
imdertaken under the principle of 
necessity. 

0 . Civil affairs operations are influenced by the 
fact that diplomatic relations between the United 
States and ihe government of the area may or may 
not be in existence. 

(1) In peacetime and under conditions of 
cold war, by the terms of an Executive 
order, all agencies of the U.S. Gbvem- 
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ment operating in a foreign country, ex- 
cept U.S. military forces in the field, are 
subject to the authority of the American 
ambassador to that country. Coordination 
is usually accomplished by the formation 
of a “country team.” The ambassador pre- 
sides over activities of this team and the 
MAAG or mission chief is usually the De- 
partment of Defense representative, al- 
though a senior military commander sta- 
tioned in the coimtry may also be a 
member. Other members include the in- 
country directors of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) and the 
U.S. Information Service (USIS), em- 
bassy staff members, such as military at- 
tach4s, chiefs of political and economic 
sections, and others whose duties or affilia- 
tions make membership appropriate. 

(2) Under conditions of limited or general 
war, however, supreme authority over all 
U.S. agencies in-country normally will be 
delegated to a military commander. The 
senior commander may be assigned a po- 
litical advisor (POLAD) from the State 
Department to assist him in his relations 
with allied and neutral governments and 
to advise him of the point of view of the 
State Department on political questions. 
d. The above environmental factors will require 
maximum fiexibility and capabilities in CA organ- 
ization to assist commanders. Implementation will 
require broad area and contingency planning and 
training in the entire range of civil affairs activi- 
ti^ as outlined in paragraph t, including— 

(1) The conduct of civil affairs operations 
such as civic action and other support of 
IDD. 

(2) Action to maintain public order or to 
provide for tiie welfare of the population, 
when requested by appropriate civil au- 
thority or directed by the Presideht^ in 
civil emergencies resulting from enemy 
attack, disaster, epidemic, disor^dw, hr 
undwr other conditions threatening the 
successful functioning of duly constituted 
authority. 

(8) Maintenance of liaison between the mili- 
tajy commander, and Iffie government of 
ah area as prescribed by treaty or other 
agreement and the supervision of the en- 



tire gamut of other civil-military rela- 
tionships of the command. 

(4) Assumption of full or partial executive, 
legislative, and judicial authority over a 
country or area, 

13. Application of International Obligations 

a. International law usually is regarded as hav- 
ing two branches 5 one dealing with the peaceful 
relations between states and the other concerned 
with armed hostilities between states. This divi- 
sion is not, however, absolute, and there are many 
facets of international relations that are difficult 
to regard as belonging to the “law of peace” or 
the “law of war.” 

J. The law of peace deals with such matters as 
recognition of states and govermnents, jurisdic- 
tion, nationality, diplomatic protocol, the prereq- 
uisites for and construction of international 
agreements, and, generally, the practices and 
standards observed by friendly states in their 
mutual relations. The law of peace is to be found 
in treaties, the decisions of international and re- 
gional judicial bodies, the writings of jurists, dip- 
lomatic correspondence, and other documentary 
. material concerning the customary practice of sov- 
ereign states. The law of peace is particularly rel- 
evant to defining the rights and obligations of a 
military force that is deployed in tiie territory of 
an allied state where there is no applicable agree- 
ment, or with respect to matters on which an ex- 
isting agreement is silent. 

0 . The law of war governs such matters as the 
conduct of hostilities on land, on the sea, and in the 
air; the status and treatment of persons affected 
by hostilities ; the occupation of enemy territory ; 
flags of truce; armistices and surrender agree- 
ments; neutrality; and war crimes. The law of 
war is derived from two principal sources : treat- 
ies, such as the Hague and Geneva Conventions; 
and custom, a body of unwritten law that is firmly 
established by the practice; of mitions and w^- 
. defined by recognized authorities on international 
law. The law of war is inspired by the desire to 
diminish the evils of war '1^— 

(1) Protecting both combatants and noncom- 
batante from uimecessary suffering. 

(2) Safeguarding certain fundam^ental hu- 
„ V i man rights of persons who fall into the 

hands of an enemy, particularly prison- 
ers of war, wounded, sick, and civiliana 
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(8) Facilitating the restoration of peace. 

d. In furtherance of these objectives, the law of 
war imposes limitations on the exercise of a bellig- 
erent’s power and requires that belligerents re- 
frain from employing any kind or degree of vio- 
lence which is not actually necessary for military 
purposes and that they conduct hostilities with re- 
gard to the principles of humanity. The law of war 
is binding not only upon states as such, but also 
upon individuals and, in particular, the members 
of the armed forces. The law of war is particularly 
relevant to civil affairs operations affecting an 
enemy population, not only during a period of 
hostilities and an enduring occupation, but also in 
situations in which an occupation of territory is 
not an objective of the conflict. 

e. The most important treaties and agreements 
to which the XJnit^ States is a party and which are 
applicable to civil affairs operations, include — 

(1) The lomo of peaae. 

{a) The Charter of the United Nations (69 
Stat. 1031, TS 993). 

(J) The various Status of Forces Agree- 
ments. 

(2) The lcm of war. 

(a) Hague Convention IV of October 1907, 
Kespecting the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land, and Annex Thereto, Em- 
bodying the Regulations Respecting the 



Laws and Customs of War on Land 
(36 Stat. 2296, TS 640), popularly 
known as “The Hague Regulations.” 
(5) The 1949 Geneva Conventions 
(Wounded and Sick— GWS) (TIAS 
3362) ; (Wounded and Sick at Sea — 
GWF Sea) (TIAS 3363) ; (Prisoners 
of Waiv-GPW) (TIAS 3864) ; Civil- 
ians Persons — QC (TIAS 3365). 

/. For an interpretation of the above and other 
pertinent lawmaking treaties, as well as an ex- 
planation of United States practice, see FM 27-10 
and FM 19-40. For the text of the more important 
agreements see DA Pam 27-1. 

g. Of these agreements, the NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement (4 UST 1974; TIAS 2846) is 
particularly significant because of the precedent 
it has established concerning the law applicable to 
visiting military forces when they are in the terri- 
tory of aiiy friendly state. The Hague Regulations 
are important because they are regarded as 
declaratory of law applicable between belligerents. 
The 1949 Conventions supplement the Hague Reg- 
ulatione— which by tiieir literal terms applied only 
to a “war” between parties signatory thereto— by 
broadening the scope of the Treaty law to cover 
not only “war” hut also “any other armed con- 
flict” and “any partial or total occupation,” in- 
volving their signatories (FM 27-10). 



Section III. PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 



14. Qualifications 

d. Personnel assigned to CA duties act as repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the political, 
economic, and sociological aspects of military op- 
erations. It is essential that personnel selected for 
these duties be familiar with the political and 
philosophical foundations of democracy in the 
United States, as well as the functioning of our 
governmental institutions. The extent of authority 
exercised by personnel performing CA functions, 
the far-reaching consequences of their routine 
decisions, and the lack of close supervision that is 
inherent in their activity necessitate that CA per- 
sonnel be able to act with sound judgment and dis- 
cernment in confused and unfamiliar situations 
and be able to analyze intelligently the various 
elements of a complex civilian situation, to foresee 
the long-range effects of taking various courses of 
action, and to make sound recommendations. CA 



personnel may also have to make decisions on mat- 
ters of an urgent nature that cannot await referral 
to higher headquart^. 

&. Sensitivity to local valu^ and a creative 
imagination is necessary to accomplish the civil 
affairs mission. CA personnel must have a ready 
oomprdienBion that what is best in the United 
States is not necessarily always best in other social, 
political, and economic circumstances and must 
also understand that the United States is less con- 
cerned with making over other nations in its own 
image than in helping countries to hdp themselves. 

15. Assignment 

Chiefs of CA staff sections and their deputies 
assigned to the headquarters of major commands 
and officers assigned as commanders and executive 
officers of CA units should have a thorough knowL 
edge of military operations in the field; army ad- 
ministration, and ^ould be specifically trained in 
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civil affairs principles, doctrines, policies, tech- 
niques, and procedures. Other CA unit officers not 
as^gned to the various functional teams, must be 
trained or experienced in general military subjects 
and in the conduct of civil affairs operations and 
be qualified by military occupational specialty to 
perform their principal duties. 

16. Civil Affairs Functional Area Specialists 

a. It is contemplated that specialist personnel 
will have had prior professional or technical train- 
ing appropriate to the specialty for which they are 
selected. Such specialist persoimel and teams re- 
ceive additional specialized instruction and train- 
ing in their various functions at appropriate Army 
installations and civilian institutions. They riiould 
have current knowledge of local conditions that 
might affect operations in their functional areas. 

&. Upon mdbilization of the USAR, this prin- 
ciple can be followed with little difficulty since 
USAR personnel assigned to CA USAR units are 
normally individuals who work in their CA spe- 
cialty in civilian life. Under circumstances where 
all CA requirements must be met from the re- 
sources of the active Army it becomes necessary to 
use personnel with MOS most closely related to 
the various CA specialist positions. These indi- 
viduals should receive CA training designed to en- 
able them to use their military occupational 
specialty ^ills in the fulfillment of the civil affairs 
mission. For certain CA specialist skills which 
have no MOS counterpart, it may be necessary to 
send active Army persoimel with CA generalist 
training to civilian institutions for specialized 
training. 

17. Civilian Augmentation 

а. Civilians possessing acceptable qualifications 
in the various CA functional specialties may be 
procured in accordance with applicable authoriza- 
tions and jH>licies for employment on the staffs of 
theater headquarters, CA area headquarters type 
units, or on staffs of other comparable levels of 
command. Employment of non-U.S. civilian per- 
sonnel depends on the extent of allied participa- 
tion in a particular operation, the availability of 
military and civilian personnel, the level of com- 
mand, and applicable policies. 

б. In many oversea areas there are U.S. civilian 
residents who possess a wealth of current informa- 
tion with respect to the area, specialized functional 
knowledge, and language capabilities, who may be 



hired or temporarily transferred from another 
governmental agency to supplement tiie CA organ- 
ization. Sources for these personnel may be an- 
other govermn^ital agency which has temporarily 
suspended operations in the area because of hos- 
tilities, civilian employees of the armed services, 
commercial representatives, exchange students or 
professors, or representatives of private or rdi- 
gious organizations who have the necessary quaJi- 
fioations. Personnel selected will require a certain 
amount of formal or on-the-job training varying 
with their age, education, occupation, and previous 
military experience. 

o. For optimum use of U.S. civilian personnel 
living abroad to augment CA staff sections, their 
recruitment and training as USAR personnel 
should be a constant concern of the senior U.S. 
Army headquarters which has responsibility for 
reserve component matters for the country con- 
cerned. These individuals, after screening and se- 
lection, should be nominated as mobilization des- 
ignees for specific U.S. headquarters and their 
USAR training should be designed to provide 
maximum proficiency for such assignment. Such 
individuals are especially useful for work in coun- 
tries where the United States does not have large 
forces stationed but where contingency plans or 
alliance requirwnents may demand the introduc- 
tion of large forces with little advahce warning. 

1 8. Armywide Training in Civil Affairs 

а. All Army personnel will be given a basic 
orientation in civil affairs matters. Instruction will 
be given on the following subjects ; 

( 1 ) The mission of civil affairs. 

(2) The individual soldier’s key role in civil 
affairs in that civil affairs is the concern 
of all military personnel. 

(S) Rules and conventions governing war, 
with emphasis on the enforcement of law, 
preservation of order, and the prevention 
of wanton destruction of civilian prop- 
erty. 

(4) Organization and functions of civil af- 
fairs staffs and units. 

б. Additional basic instruction will be given to 
all Army officers to impart a knowledge of civil 
affairs organization and operations. This instruc- 
tion should be included in branch level basic and 
career courses. Advanced instruction will be given 
in the higher level Army colleges and should in- 
clude comparison of systems of government, use of 
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civil affairs units in all levels of conflict, planning 
considerations, combined and interallied aspects of 
civil affairs operations, and methods of including 
civil affairs in training of personnel and units. 

0 . Maneuvers and other training exercises will, 
when practicable, include problems requiring civil 
affairs play to train all members of the Army. 

d. Instruction on civil affairs organization and 
operations will include principles contained in 
STAlf AG and SOLOG Agreements on these sub- 
jects (appL). 

e. Officer personnel assigned or selected for as- 
signment to CA staff sections or units will be given 
additional training at the U.S. Army Civil Affairs 
School. 

f. All enlisted personnd assigned to CA units 
must have some training in the civil affairs pnn- 
ciples, policies, organization, operations, and pro- 
cedures. The additional training of enlisted men 
varies with their as^gnments : 

(1) Administrative and service personnel are 
qualified by MOS acquired through at- 
tendance at appropriate military schools 
or on-the-job training. 

(2) Enlisted CA functional area sjiecialists, 
selected by reason of military and civilian 



background and experience, are given ad- 
ditional training in their functional spe- 
cialties at appropriate military schools 
and training centera 

19. Unit Training. 

Among the objectives of unit CA training are 
the following; 

a. Prepare the CA unit for the accomplishment 
of its assigned mission in all seven major areas of 
civil affairs activity (para 7«). 

&. Stress the importance of the CA activity in 
assisting military operations. 

o. Develop an understanding of the principles 
of area study. 

d. Promote knowledge and skill in influenc- 
ing, controlling, or governing the inhabitants of 
an area. 

e. Provide a working knowledge of the draft- 
ing, promulgation, and enforcement of proclama- 
tions, laws, ordinances, and orders. 

/. Develop an understanding of the factors in- 
volved in the restoration of civil government and 
the cessation of the dvil affairs operation. 

g. Provide practice in coordinating procedures 
for the effective administration of CA functions. 
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CHAPTER 2 



STAFF ORGANIZATION FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 



Section I. GENERAL 



20. Introduction 

Command responsibility for civil affairs re- 
quires coordination at the appropriate operating 
level within the military, with the indigenous civil 
government, with other agencies of the U.S. Qov- 
enunent, and frequently with private agencies. Or- 
ganizationally, there should be a single focus of re- 
sponsibility at the staff levri to insure centralized 
direction of a cohesive rivU affairs program, and to 
provide a point of contact for civil affairs activities 
within and outside of the military. 

21. Organizational Placement 

a. Standardization agreements provide that 
armies of NATO and SEATO countries will ac- 
cept responsibility for appropriate civil affairs ad- 
ministration and support, and will have CA staffs 
and units (appL). 

In a large command, or where civil affairs has 



become a major or primary mission of the com- 
mand, the commander should consider appointing 
a deputy for CA operations. 

c. The ACofS, Civil Affairs (G5), is established 
as a general staff officer at all echelons down to and 
including the division and comparable units and 
will be provided in all support command head- 
quarters where appropriate. 

d. A Civil Affairs Officer (S5) with appropriate 
augmentation is established in each separate com- 
bat brigade or comparable unit and in each bat- 
talion size unit deployed to combat insurgency, or 
for other cold war missions. In separate combat 
brigades and comparable units the Civil Affairs 
staff section should be established at least 3 months 
prior to deployment. 

e. Commanders of all installations, whether in 
CONUS or overseas, shoiild designate an officer to 
be responsible for civil affairs activities. 



Section II. CA STAFF SEaiONS AND PROCEDURES 



22. The Assistant Chief of Staff, 

Civil Affairs (G5) 

The G5 is the principal staff assistant on mat- 
ters pertaining to the civil population, its govern- 
ment, economy, and institutions. He is assigned 
primary general staff responsibility for the timely 
preparation and execution of civil affairs policies, 
plans, ord^ and directives, and for staff super- 
vision of the seven major civil affairs activities, 
and is charged with keeping the commander and 
members of the staff informed on all matters of 
civil affairs interest. 

23. CA Staff Supervision 

Staff supervision is accomplished by visits and 



by study and analysis of special and routine re- 
ports of subordinate units. GS staff section officers, 
in their infections and visits, determine whether 
policies and directives of the commander are being 
followed and advise subordinate units and their 
staff sections on actions they should take. Staff 
supervision of civil affairs units is of particular 
importance to insure proper conduct and effective 
coordination of effort in Ihe various CA func- 
tional specialty areas. 

24. Command and Staff Relationships 

Pmsonnel of G6 sections are advisors, plamiOTs, 
coordinators, and supervisors. As members of the 
coordinating staff, they should not allow them- 
selves to become too ei^irossed with the details of 
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administration and operation. General staff of- 
ficers have no authority to command subordinate 
elements of Ihe command, but conduct staff super- 
vision of those activities for which they have pri- 
mary general staff responsibility. 

25. Rdpresentcitive Civil Affairs Processes 

Since, from a conceptual standpoint, civil affairs 
is the total of all civil-military relationships, no 
attempt will be made in this manual to enumerate 
every conceivable operational aspect of these re- 
lationships. As a guide for planning and training 
purposes, however, the following processes are 
typically representative of civil affairs and con- 
stitute the means by which the functions are 
performed by all elements of a military command : 
a. Liaison. 

(1) Wilh other military units in the com- 
mand to which assigned or attached, and 
with units in contiguous civil affairs 
zones. 

(2) With other U.S., allied, and interna- 
tional governmental agencies in the area. 

(3) With representatives in the apparatus of 
the indigenous government. 

(4) With representatives of private agencies. 
h. Negotiation. 

(1) With appropriate agencies of civilian 
governments over such matters as police 
authority, legal jurisdiction, licensing, 
taxation, use of public facilities, registra- 
tions, applicability of laws and regula- 
tions, customs, religious practices, restric- 
tions, and other similar phases of both 
personal and official relation^pe. 

(2) With private civilian individuals and 
organizations concerning purchases, 
claims, contracts, rentals, memberships, 
personal relationships between individ- 
uals, and other related matters. 

0 . Participation. 

(1) In joint civil-military councils and 
committees. 

(2) In community relations and civic action 
type activities. 

(3) In uniservice, joint, and combined 
exercises and training programs so far 
as civil affairs instruction and emphasis 
are concerned. 

d. OoordmaMon, 

(1) Among functional civil affairs specialists 



and between civilian counterparts and 
staff sections with related interests. 

(2) Between all military and civil agencies 
in areas of mutual concern. 

(8) With representatives of other U.S. gov- 
ernmental, allied, and international 
agencies. 

e. Support. 

(1) For military forces from civilian labor 
and material resources. 

(2) For civilians from military personnel, 
equipment, facilities, and supplies. 

f. Advice. 

(1) To the commander on — 

{a) Belationtiiips vtith civil authorities 
and population. 

(5) Effects of operations or activities, or 
contemplated operations or activities, 
on civilian welfare and morale. 

(c) Effects of civilian governmental and 
administrative processes, habits, activi- 
ties, needs, and capabilities on his 
operations and missions. 

{d) Eelationships with U.S. and allied 
ag^cies in civilian governmental 
capacities. 

(e) Procedures for handling non-U.S. 
labor. 

(/) Treatment for civilians coming under 
his jurisdiction or control. 

(g) All other matters concerned with af- 
fairs of his command in respect to 
civilian relationships. 

(2) To civil authorities on- 
to;) Needs and requirements of the military 

forces. 

(5) Capabilities of military forces in co- 
operative ventures. 

(c) Etixabilitation procedures and proc- 
esses. 

(d) Civil defense and disaster measures. 

(e) Technical methods calculated to im- 
prove civilian economies and social 
structure. 

(8) To other staff sections and to subordinate 
units of the command on civil affairs 
matters 

g. Control (when required) of— 

(1) The circulation of civilians. 

(2) Agencies of government. 

(3) Economic processes and civilian activi- 
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ties or conditions which may affect 
operations. 

26. Conduct of the Major Activities of Civil- 
Military Relations 

a. The representative civil affairs processes out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph operate m 
iV)fport of one or more of the seven major activi- 
ties of the civil-military relations of a military 
commander. Command priority will be given to 
those civil affairs activities which are most closely 
rdated to the command mission. 

5. Under some circumstances, the primary mis- 
don of the command may be such that manage- 
ment of civil-military relationdiips becomes the 
major command activity. This is likely to be the 
case in situations involving cold war, stability, or 
IDID assistance missions. It is equally true if the 
primary command mission is the provision of mili- 
tary support for civil defense, or the establishment 
of a military government in occupied enemy terri- 
tory after the cessation of hostilities. Conversdy, 
if the primary mission of the command is ttie de- 
struction of hostile armed forces in a limited or 
general war situation then the management of the 
various civil-military rdations activities is a sup- 
porting command function to a^st the tactical 
forces and their logistical ^tem. In this situa- 
tion, the civil affairs activity which deals with the 
provision of civilian support for and the preven- 
tion of civilian interference with tactical and 
logistical operations must have priority in the 
overall civil affairs efforts of the command. What- 
ever the command mission may be, measures taken 
to accomplish this mission should avoid alienation 
of the populace to improve the possibilities for 
winning the peace after cessation of hostilities. 

0 . The conduct of the seven major activities of 
civil-military relations may be varied to insure 
Tn«;XiTimim support to the commander in the ac- 
complishment of his mission. 

(1) Pr<mai(m of (MUmswpport for and ‘pre- 
vention of owiUan imterf&rmoe with tao- 
Uo<d omd logiatioal operation. 

{a) Civil affairs operations conducted pri- 
marily for this purpose are described 
in detoil in chapters 6 and 8. 

(&) In addition to their own operations, C A 
staffs (and units) are able to render 
support to other agencies in this effort 
by providing them with detailed area 
surveys portraying institutions, popu- 



lation groups, commercial establish- 
ments, and industrial . developments 
susceptible to attack or constituting a 
hazard to friendly operations; surveys 
of attitudes and reactions to friendly 
programs aimed at political or eco- 
nomic targets; surveys of substantive 
effects of operations designed to dis- 
rupt or destroy governmental adminis- 
tration, economic production, commerce 
or trade; and intelligence on mgnificant 
personalities or industrial capabilities. 

( 2 ) Provision of or mippori for the fvnoiions 
of government for a oivUian population. 

{a) CA units or personnel may be assigned 
to provide liaison betvreen a military 
command and civilian governmental 
agencies. In this situation the civU af- 
fairs mission may be merely to insure 
mutual performance of requirements 
laid down in an actual or implied bi- 
lateral agreement. 

(&) CA units or pOTSonnel may be required 
to provide for the total performance of 
all governmental functions in either a 
military government situation in oc- 
cupied territory (ch 13) or in a major 
civil defend emergency in CONUS (di 
11) , or in an intermediate state between 
these two extremes, such as the rein- 
forcement or extension of govern- 
mental services by military personnel 
and units when the government has 
been weakened or disrupted by insur- 
gency, hostile attack, or natural disas- 
ter. (Even weU-estoblished govern- 
ments in highly developed nations may 
require this type of military assistance. 
In the United States this was neces- 
sary for the establishment and initial 
functioning of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps during the deprestion and 
today it has been found necessary to 
support tile work abroad of civilian 
agencies such as AID and USIA with 
military personnel and units. Detailed 
doctrine for tWs activity of civil-mili- 
tary relationships is set forth in ch 6, 
6, 7, 10, and 11. ) 

:(3) Oormmmiiy reUMom of the mMia/ry 
forces. 
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{a) Any military organization that is sta- 
tioned on foreign soil or whose person- 
nel are present on such soil (naval per- 
sonnel on shore leave, for example) 
exerts some degree of influence on the 
local community. The influence contri- 
butes or detracts from the attainment 
of U.S. goals in the area involved in al- 
most direct proportion to the success 
or failure of the community relations 
program. 

(&) Good community relations promote 
better understanding between civil and 
military elements and encourage co- 
operation between the two groups far 
beyond the immediate locality in which 
they are initiated. Poor community 
relations may trigger reactions in the 
rest of the world. Following are some 
of the programs, projects, and activi- 
ties in which military units may par- 
ticipate to promote good community 
relations in CONUS or overseas : 

1. Information aoUmUes. Normally the 
Information Officer is charged with 
developing a good public image of 
the Army and insuring fair and im- 
partial news coverage. Normally the 
Army has no censorship over media 
of public expression in the United 
States, its possessions, or in friendly 
foreign countries, therefore, coopera- 
tion obtained usually reflects co- 
operation extended. 

Open homes, exhibits, amd demonstra- 
tions. Within limitations imposed by 
security and operational considera- 
tions, goodwill and community un- 
derstanding are stimulated by open- 
ing military facilities to visitors, 
showing informative and educational 
exhibits, and giving demonstrations 
which simultaneously provide enter- 
tainment and emphasize the posture 
of U.S. military strength. An exten- 
sion of the same general program can 
be conducted off-post by participa- 
tion in parades, providing concerts by 
military bands, demonstrations by 
drill teams at public functions, and 
furnishing speakers for appearances 



before selected opinion-influencing 
groups. 

5. Pa/rticipation in athletic leagues or 

events. Joint civil-military participa- 
tion in athletic contests or leagues, if 
properly handled, can engender 
goodwill, but undue partisanship will 
destroy any advantages accrued. 

4. Orientation of personnel going abroad. 
Orientation programs vary in scope 
from passing out circulars containing 
helpful hints and short orientation 
lectures to more sophisticated orien- 
tation programs such as the instruc- 
tion given at the Military Assistance 
Institute for personnel assigned to 
MAAGs and missions. The institute 
provides concentrated briefings on 
the area and country to be visited 
supplemented by kits of material for 
individual reference and study. In 
many cases, further orientation of 
personnel is conducted on the ground 
during the first days after arrival in 
a foreign country. 

6. Joint GwU programs. Military partici- 

pation in such programs as support 
for orphanages or similar indigent 
groups, cooperation in the sponsor- 
ship of youth organizations, and par- 
ticipation in fund drives develops 
warmth and approbation. In general, 
it can be said that making person- 
nel, facilities, and equipment availa- 
ble in programs of general or specific 
welfare within limitations imposed 
by capabilities and policy directives 
promotes friendly attitudes worth 
many times the effort expended. 

6. Counterpart cooperation. Many gen- 

eral and special staff officers in mili- 
tary units, including C A functional 
specialists, have counterparts in the 
civilian community. Close liaison and 
cooperation in programs of mutual 
interest to military and civilian 
agencies are advantageous to both. 

7. Armed Forces Disoiplmany Control 

Boairds. Armed Forces I) jsoipli nary 
Control Boards are established under 
AN 16 -t 3 with membership normally 
composed of the surgeons and provost 




marshals from military installations 
in a designated area. In meeting 
•with invited civilian representatives 
from nearby communities they make 
a major contribution toward improv- 
ing the health and moral climate of 
the civilian community in the vicin- 
ity of the military installation to the 
advantage of both military person- 
nel and the community. 

8. UJS. InformaMm Service. The T7SIS, 

operating under direction of the TJ.S. 
embassy and conducting a broad pro- 
gram of information, cultural, and 
educational services for the popula- 
tion of a foreign country, usually will 
have an activity located in the vicin- 
ity of large TJ.S. military installa- 
tions abroad. Where such activities 
are located in the vicinity of a mili- 
tary headquarters, the military units 
normally have representation on 
planning committees for liaison 
purposes and to provide support 
from the military for the USIS pro- 
gram. TheUSIS frequently will have 
literature or movies that can be uti- 
lized ly military units in their 
community relations program. 

9. Bmational maooiafion. In most oversea 

areas there are organizations, asso- 
ciations, or committees with military 
and civilian membership, some of 
which are organized primarily to im- 
prove relationships. Meetings may be 
held in which mutual problems are 
discussed, and support for various 
charitable, patriotic, cultural, edu- 
cational, and recreational programs, 
events, and facilities may be made 
matters of joint sponsorship. 

10. Unit and mdividnwl projects. In con- 
formance with command civil affairs 
policy, individual military units may 
support an orphanage, school, hos- 
pital, or similar facility on a contin- 
uing basis or in coimection with 
specific events or holiday periods. 
Indmdual personnel may be encour- 
aged to accept invitations to visit 
■with local families and to recipro- 
cate with invitations to meals in unit 



messes on special occasions. Military 
equipment and volunteer manpower 
may be used to assist civilian commu- 
nities in the development of play- 
grounds, athletic fields, or other com- 
munity facilities. Families may be 
encouraged to accept children as 
guests in their homes for extended 
periods, particularly during summer 
school vacation. Many military ’per- 
sonnel and members of their families 
are well qualified to land assistance 
with local education programs in 
English and in other subjects. As- 
sistance with local XJSIS programs 
and other educational and social wel- 
fare activities is one of the most 
important individual means of build- 
ing goodwill in lands where people 
are stUl thirsting for knowledge and 
where social needs are frequently 
great. Care must be exercised in these 
programs to insure that they do not 
violate customs or appear as charity 
and therefore create resentment 
rather than rapport. 

11. Advisory oovmoils. Frequently com- 
munity relations councils are estab- 
ll^ed which may include as members 
the commander, selected members of 
his staff, and represmtatives from 
national or regional (depending 
on the locale) governmental and civic 
organizations (AR 360-55). These 
coimcils, which may be set up either 
in CONTJS or oversea areas, can 
serve any or all of the following 
purposes : 

(a) Medium of official liaison. 

(b) Action agency for joint programs. 

(c) Sounding board for reactions to 
specific incidents and conditions. 

(d) wAgenoy through which diverse 
requirements can be weighed and 
compromises reached. 

(e) Policy group for the allocation of 
aid and assistance. 

(o) The CA officer has a definite staff inter- 
est in the community relations pro- 
gram. CA staff participation Should 
emphasize the programing and coor- 
dinating aspects rather than the opei> 
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ating responsibilities. The community 
relations program r^naios the operate 
ing responsibility of the information 
officer in a command, but with coordi- 
nating staff responsibility asMgned to 
CA officer for advice and coordination. 

(4) MUita/ry oi/vie action as part of internal 
development program. 

{a) The use of military personnel and re- 
sources to support or implement a na- 
tional internal development program is 
military civic action. In a Phase I in- 
surgency situation, particularly in the 
absence of a real external threat to 
a nation, military civic action (aug- 
mented by psychological operations) 
normally should be a primary mission 
of the military forces of that nation 
since the internal development program 
represents the best hope for <lie preven- 
tion of an active insurgency. U.S. mili- 
tary personnel assigned to advise and 
support indigenous forces must be pre- 
pared to assist in staff planning and 
supervision of this program. In other 
phases of insurgency, military civic ac- 
tion continues as part of the total IDD 
program to the maximum feasible ex- 
tent. Detailed doctrine is contained in 
chapters 5, 6, and 7. 

(6) Military civic action is also of signifi- 
cance in limited and general war situa- 
tions but demands more emphasis in 
postcombat situations. Doctrine for the 
employment of military civic action in 
these circumstances is contained in 
chapters 12 and 18. 

(6) MiMaay pa/rtidpaUon in a populace and 
reaou/roes oontrol portions of Iniemal 
Defense Operations. 

(a) Control of the populace and resources 
of a country is a responsibility of its 
civilian governmental agencies. There 
are circumstances, however, in which 
civilian agencies may be unable to meet 
this responsibility. For example, a 
country threatened with, or weakened 
insurgency, disaster, or hostile at- 
tack, may require the service of its 
mUitaiy forces to impose effective con- 
trol. Under any set of circumstances, 
when military forces are used to exe- 



cute or support a program for the con- 
trol of the civil populace and its re- 
sources, this program becomes a major 
activity of civil affairs. 

(&) In IDID, a populace and resources 
control program as part of the total 
internal security effort is of prime im- 
portance. Doctrine for the implementa- 
tion of this program by indigenous and 
UJS. forces is contained in chapters 6, 
6, and 7. 

(c?) Doctrine for the employment of a pop- 
ulace and resources control program in 
military government situations is con- 
tained in chapter 18. 

(6) MiUtang mpport of oimU defense. 

(ffi) Military personnel, resources, and units 
may be committed to provide support, 
training, or supervision for civil de- 
fense activities in CONUS or overseas 
to mitigate the effects of disaster or 
hostile attack. When a military unit is 
so committed, civil affairs generally, 
and civil defense in particular, becomes 
a primary matter of the commander’s 
concern, and he will use those resource 
necessary to support this activity. How- 
ever, in most situations, the provision 
of military support for civil defense is 
a secondary mission of the militaiy 
unit, and planiung and training for the 
accomplishment of this mission must be 
0 accomplished to the same degree as 
planning and training for the accom- 
plishment of any other contingency 
mission. CA staff sections, in conjunc- 
tion with other members of the general 
or coordinating staff, should insure that 
this planning and training is effec- 
tively accomplished. 

(6) Doctrine for military support of civil 
defense in CONUS is contained in 
chapter 11. 

(<j) Doctinne for military support of civil 
defense abroad in an insurgency en- 
vironment is contained in chapters 5 
and 6. 

{d) Doctrine for military support of civil 
defense abroad under conditions of lim- 
ited or general war, and the interface 
between this civil affairs activity and 
rear area damage ccmtrol and security 




operations is contained in chapters 6 
through 9. 

(7) OomoTMatum psyehologiocA operaiiom. 

\a) Civil affairs is aimed at the intelligent 
handling of military contacts with 
civilians to produce a result that will 
best assist the commander in the ac- 
oomplishment of his mission. Civil af- 
fairs activities can best be performed 
with the appropriate support of con- 
solidation psychological operations, 
that is, psychological operations di- 
rected towards influencing civilians 
who are located in areas for which the 
military commander has responsibility 
or in which his troops are operating. 
Overall staff responsibility for psycho- 
logical operations is vested in the G8 
and staff responsibility for consolida- 
tion psychological operations is vested 
in the GS. The G6 coordinates with the 
G8 on assignment and use of psycho- 
logical units and with 02 on intelli- 
gence support requirements for oonsoli- 

Section III. OTHER STAFF SECTION 

27. General 

While the G6 has primary general staff responsi- 
bility for the coordination of matters involving 
civil-military relationships, this in no way subor- 
dinates the specialized interest and activities of 
other elements of a command. Examples can be 
cited in every area of staff interest — e.g., the re- 
sponsibilities of the provost marshal with respect 
to mutual problems of military and civilian law 
and order, traffic control, and the circulation of 
individuals, and the responsibilities of the trans- 
portation officer in operations and allocations of 
the means of public transport used for the move- 
ment of military personnel, supplies, and equip- 
ment. Primary responsibility for those staff activi- 
ties affecting civil-military relations remains with 
the appropriate staff section which normally has 
that function, but the exercise of staff supervision 
will require close coordination with the G6, because 
these activities have a major impact on the civil 
military relationships of a command. 

28. Thd Assistant Chief of StafF, Personnel 
(61) 

a. Among the activities for which the Gl has 



dation psychological operations. Pa- 
thological operations staffs and units 
provide advice r^arding the psycho- 
logical implications of proposed courses 
of action and utilize organic and in- 
digenous personnel and equipment in 
the production and dissemination of 
propaganda in support of selected 
courses of action. 

( & ) The commander should utilize his con- 
solidation p^chological operations to 
insure attainment of his civil affairs 
objectives in much the same way as he 
uses his firepower to support his plan 
of maneuver. Detailed doctrine for the 
support of civil affairs activities by 
psychological operations is contained 
in chapter 6 for cold war, in chapter 
11 for CONXiiS, in chapters 12 and 18 
for postcombat operations, and in chap- 
ters 6, 7, and 8, for limited and general 
war. Psychological operations doctrine 
and tediniques are contained respec- 
tively in FM 83-1 and FM 33-6. 

SUPPORT OF CA OPERATIONS 

primary staff responsibility are three which have 
a direct and significant impact on civil affairs — 

(1) Personnel management of all types of 
civilian employees. 

(2) Personnel services including housing, 
and rest and recreational facilities. 

(3) Medical service. 

6. While the Gl has primary respontibility for 
establishing conditions of employment, pay scal^ 
and benefits for indigenous laborers, the G6 is in- 
terested in prevention of disruption to the local 
economy as a result of U.S. military employment 
practices. Gl in his personnel management func- 
tion must see to it that U.S. employment policies 
and standards meet those of the host nation (if 
operating in a friendly country) as determined for 
him by the G6. Similar considerations guide the 
use of local real estate and other resources used for 
housing (troop and dependent) , headquarters lo- 
cations, and rest, recreational and other special 
service facilities. In the management of aU of 
these functions the Gl should provide the G6 with 
adequate information about these activities to 
serve as a basis for consolidation psychological 
operations which will explain U.S. atetiviti^ to 
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the local populace and elicit voluntary coopera- 
tion wherever possible. 

0 . The G1 also has responsibility for the Army 
Medical Service. As part of this responsibility he 
may be required to provide Army Medical Service 
units, personnel, and maiteriel to supplement in- 
adequate civilian medical facilities and supplies 
within the scope of TJ.S. policy and international 
law; and to augment the civilian capacity for the 
control of disease. 

29. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Intelligence 
(G2) 

а. Civil affairs activities both require and pro- 
duce intelligence information. The areas of mu- 
tual interest between civil affairs and intelligence 
are extensive and vital. They are treated in detail 
in chapter 4 and appendix F. 

б. The Q2 must coordinate his intelligence col- 
lection effort with civilian intelligence agencies. 
The G6 should be generally informed of such rela- 
tionships and should assist the G2, where neces- 
sary, by negotiation (or direction) with respon- 
^le civilian governmental agencies. Detailed 
coordination and liaison between U.S. military in- 
telligence personnel and civilian intelligence per- 
sonnel will be direct but the G5 should be informed 
of and help prepare the general commaiid policies 
governing such relationships, and diould be in- 
formed promptly whenever intelligence activities 
threaten to, or do, impair the overall civil-military 
relationships of the command. Many of these po- 
tentially embarrassing problems can be avoided by 
proper command policies dealing with such mat- 
ters as methods and techniques of interrogation of 
civilians, the use of U.S. or indigenous interro- 
gators, and binational intelligence and counter- 
intelligence operations. 

30. The Assistant Gilef of Staff, Operations 
(G3) 

a. Except for military operations conducted in 
unpopulated areas, all military operations have a 
direct impact upon the civilian populace. Fire and 
maneuver, barriers, and the use of special weapons, 
are all likely to bring about collateral damage and 
casualties to civilians. G3 must obtain from G6 
the informaition about population densities and 
configurations, which will enable him to plan for 
the successful accomplishment of military mis- 
sions while inflicting minimum collateral damage 



upon the civilian populace and the civilian econ- 
omy. In certain circumstances civil affairs con- 
siderations may be a factor which can affect the 
choice of fire support ^sterns and plans of man- 
euver. While this is usually the case in internal 
defense operations, where the loyalty of the people 
is a primary consideration, it may also affect tac- 
tical operations in limited or general war. In the 
consideration of alternate routes of approach for 
an offensive operation, or of beachheads for am- 
phibious operations the loyalti^ and ^onpathies 
of key segments of the population in such areas 
may be a deciding factor. The provision of infor- 
mation and professional judgment to the G8 on 
such matters is a responsibility of the G5. Con- 
versely, the G3 furnishes the G6 with operational 
plans so that the G5 may plan civil affairs activi- 
ties which will best support the command effort. 

5. G3 is responsible for unconventional warfare 
(UW) operations. Doctrine pertaining to civil af- 
fairs support for those operations is contained in 
chapter 10. 

0 . G3 is respontible for rear area security opera- 
tions. Doctrine pertaining to the interface between 
rear area security and civil affairs in limited and 
general war is contained in appendix J. 

d. G3 is responsible for psychological opera- 
tions directed against hostile forces and the people 
in enemy -held territory but G6 has primary staff 
responsibility for consolidation p^ohological op- 
erations. Obviously, close coordination of propa- 
ganda themes and policy on the use of media for 
each aspect of psychological operations is essen- 
tial. G5 will look to the G3 for the provision of 
p^chologioal operations units aJid resources to 
support civil affairs activities, and to the psycholo- 
gical operations member of the G8 section for 
guidance on the psychological implications of pro- 
posed courses of action. 

31. The Assistant Chief of Staff, Logistics 
(G4) 

a. The mission of the G4 includes the provision 
of supply and service support for the civil affairs 
activities of the oommand. This may range from 
the provision of a specified minimum calorie food 
supply under emergency conditions of limited or 
general war, to the provision of an entire range 
of standard and nonstandard items to support a 
military civic action program in an internal devel- 
opment effort. 
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&. In procuring local items, G4 and G5 must in- 
sure that consideration is given to the effects of 
such procurement on the local population and 
economy of the area, and the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments situation. The CA function of civilian sup- 
ply is a two-directional operation involving the 
mobilization and use of resources of the civilian 
economy, within the bounds of national policy, 
international agreement, and international law, in 
support of TT.S. military forces; and conversely, 
the satisfaction of essential civilian needs through 
military supply sources. Except in emergency sit- 
uations local procurement will be avoided when 
subsequent importation of similar items for civil- 
ian consumption will be necessary. CA personnel 
assist and advise purchasing and contracting, real 
estate, and personnel officers in determining avail- 
ability of sources, making arrangements for pro- 
curement, and weighing immediate needs against 
longer range requirements (app H). 

&, The interface between area damage control 
and military support of civil defense outside of 
CONUS under conditions of limited or general 
war is covered in chapters 6 through 8. Military 
support of civil defense in CONUS is covered in 
chapter 11. The G4 supports the G6 in this activ- 
ity in CONUS or abroad by assisting in the pro- 
viaiou of various supplies and services, as follows: 

(1) Receipt, storage, and transportation of 
supplies for civilian relief and economic 
aid. 

(2) Provision of assistance or technical ad- 
vice to the maximum extent consistent 
with requirements for the support of 
military operations in such activities as — 

(a) Removal or neutralization of mines, 
boobytraps, demolitions, and CBR con- 
tamination. 

(&) Rdiabilitation of water supply facil- 
ities and public utilities for military 
or essential civilian use when such re- 
habilitation is beyond the capabilities 
of local agencies of government. 

(<j) Rehabilitation of port, transportation, 
and communication facilities, as may 
be directed. 

(d) Clearance of debris structures. 

(e) Emergency care of civilian casualties. 

(/) Provision of supplies for refugees and 

displaced persons beyond the capabil- 
ities of local authorities and the CA 
organization. 



d. As a coordinating staff officer the G4 has su- 
pervisory responsibility for construction and 
transportation service. Activities in these fields 
affect the civil affairs activities of the command 
and can have a major impact on civil-military re- 
lations in connection with the following require- 
ments: 

(1) Engineer wniU^ ‘personnel^ <md materiel 

{a) Construct camps and billets for civil- 
ians, particularly refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 

(S) Make necessary repairs or to construct 
essential public utilities, such as water 
r^rvoirs or filtering plants, essential 
bridge, dams, locks, and similar struc- 
tures. 

(<?) Maintain or construct essential public 
transportation facilities such as roads 
and railways. 

{d) Support rehabilitation projects as the 
situation permits and as Erected by 
higher authority. 

(2) T reimportation v/nite^ peraonml^ wnd mor 

„ teriel to — 

(a) Assist in procurement, installation, 
maintenance, and operation of civilian 
transportation equipment. 

(J) Supplement civilian transportation fa- 
cilities for mov^ent of civilian sup- 
plies, commodities, or personnel, as the 
military situation permits. 

6. These activities may be performed under any 
condition of warfare and in postoombat situations. 
In internal defense assistance situations they are 
especially important. Engineer and transportation 
training, advice and support for indigenous mili- 
tary forces in the conduct of military civic action 
projects is vital (oh 6, 6, and 7). 

32. The Staff Judge Advocate 

а. As the legal advisor to the commander and 
to all members of the staff, the S JA has an especi- 
ally important role to play in support of all civil 
affairs activities. The G5 looks to him for advice 
on matters of U.S., international, and local law as 
they pertain to and affect civil-military relation- 
ships. 

б. The SJA will also directly affect the civil- 
military relationships of a command by his own 
activities in three fields, in each of whidi he must 
also take into ^ifCCount the civil affairs policy of his 
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command. These are — 

(1) Claims service matters. 

(2) Procurement law matters. 

(8) J urisdiction of local courts over U .S . per- 
sonnel and activities. 

0 . In situations where CA legal personnel are 
not available to create or supervise the operation 
of CA tribunals the SJA has staff responsibility 
for the creation and supervision of military com- 
missions or other military tribunals as required for 
the trial of civilians under the laws of war. 

33. The Provost Marshal/Militaiy Police 

а. The maintenance of discipline, law, and order 
among U.S. military personnel always has a bear- 
ing upon the relationships of the command to 
civilian authorities and people. 

б. Command policy with regard to the relation- 
ships of the U.S. military police and the civil 
police is a matter of common interest to the PM 
and the G5. While the G6 has primary staff re- 
sponsibility for such command policy, its execu- 
tion and day-to-day operations thereunder are pri- 
marily matters for PM concern. This relationship 
is analogous to ihat of the G2 and the G5, but 
the impact of police operations upon the com- 
munity as a whole is likely to be greater than that 
of intelligence operations, and for this reason the 
G5 will be more intimately and directly concerned 
in the relationships of the military with the civil 
police. Under certain circumstances such as the 
grant of authority by a host nation, or in military 
government operations, the military police may be 
authorized to hire civilian personnel for police 
operations or to train and supervise indigenous 
paramilitary or civil police. 

0 . Depending upon the degree of civil affairs au- 
thority granted to the military commander, the 
PM may assist civil affairs operations by provid- 
ing military police to — 

(1) Secure and protect such critical supplies, 
equipment, and facilities as may be deter- 
mined by the responsible commander. 

(2) Protect records, archives, historical and 
cultural structures, and shrines. 

(8) Enforce circulation restrictions and 
curfews. 

(4) Maiutain order and quell frays or dis- 
turbances. 

(6) Control traffic. 

(6) Control movements of displaced persons, 
evacuees, and refugees. 



(7) Investigate serious crimes committed by 
civilians. 

34. The Information Officer 

a. The role of the Information Officer in com- 
munity relations activities has been covered in 
paragraph 26o(3) . 

&. The impact on civil-military relations of the 
Information Officer is not limited to his participa- 
tion in community relations matters. The com- 
mand information program for military person- 
nel and for the civilian employees must be coordi- 
nated with the consolidation psychological 
operations program if one is being conducted. In- 
formation intended only for the education of U.S. 
military personnel often will reach civilian audi- 
ences and must be in consonance with U.S. released 
information directed at such civilian audient^ or 
released to tihe world at large. In today’s world the 
mobility of individuals and the profusion of mass 
communications is such that neither the Informa- 
tion Officer nor the Psychological Operations Offi- 
cer can hope to address an audience isolated unto 
itself. Further, news released abroad to U.S. and 
international news media and intended for audi- 
ences outside the theater of operations will also 
return to the locale of such operations and influence 
civilian audiences. Under many circumstances it is 
likely that host or occupied country audiences will 
give less credence to information they believe to 
have been released and intended for their own 
consumption. 

35. The Staff Chaplain 

The staff chaplain has frequait contact with the 
clergy, religious groups and organizations and 
other leaders in the commiuiities near U.S. mili- 
tary installations, both in CONUS and overaea 
areas. The fostering of cordial relationships with 
local religious representatives and leaders of al- 
lied activities and civic organizations can open 
the way to opportunities for religious, social, and 
cultural rapport between military personnel and 
the local civilian populace. In oversea areas in par- 
ticular j good relations between the military and 
nationals of occupied or allied teriitOries may be 
promoted through liaison with the local clergy 
and l)y encoura^ng military personnel in respect- 
ful attitudes toward the various fhithsj sacred 
rit^, and places of worship. Th^e Activities will, 
of course, require OA staff eoordinalion. 
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36. Additional Details on Otfier Staff Re- 
latimiships 

cu In directorate type and support command 
staffs the titles or designations of members of the 
coordinating staff may vary but the doctrinal prin- 



ciples enunciated in the preceding paragraphs usu- 
ally will be valid. 

6. Matters which require a flow of information 
and support from the GS to other staff sections are 
listed in appendix D. 
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CHAPTER 3 

CIVIL AFFAIRS UNITS AND ORGANIZATION 



37. Concept of CA Operations 

а. The scope of operations conducted by CA 
units varies according to the specific mission as- 
signed by higher headquarters. CA units provide 
command support or area support to tactical or 
administrative units, respectively. "V^enever pos- 
sible, civil affairs operations are conducted 
through and with existing or reestablished civilian 
authorities utilizing the minimum number of mili- 
tary personnel required for advice or supervision. 
Trained CA officers or small well-qualified CA 
units working through and with civil authorities 
and population can accomplish what might be dif- 
ficult (or even impossible) for a company or bat- 
talion of troops. As local governmental agencies 
become increasingly able to function with decreas- 
ing support or control, the number of CA units 
required can be reduced. Disposition of rmits made 
surplus by consolidation is accomplished in ac- 
cordance with the theater plan. 

б. CA command support units are those pro- 
vided for the operational support of field armies 
and subordinate commands. These units perform 
recurring civil affairs operations and move with 
the unit being supported. In a fluid or moving 
situation, a command support unit normally ini- 
tiates only limited emergency activities in an area. 
The continuance or extension of these activities 
is carried out by designated area support units. In 
a static situation, a command support unit may 
perform many or all of those activities normally 
conducted by an area support unit. 

0 . CA area support units may be provided for 
either the combat zone or the communications zone 
as required for predesignated missions. They nor- 
mally do not move from their planned area or 
locale of employment as do command support 
units. Area support unite can be tailored for spe- 
cific areas such as cities, provinces, or states. These 
unite perform CA functions and operations of a 
more permanent nature with the objective of re- 



establishing the civil government and economy as 
soon as possible. These units are allocated and de- 
ployed in accordance with a plan normally de- 
veloped in advance of commitment and serve as 
backup to command support unite in the combat 
zone, 

A. The shift from command support civil affairs 
operations to area support civil affairs operations 
usually is accomplished by having a CA unit spe- 
cifically tailored and prepared for the city, prov- 
ince, or state to relieve an in-place CA imit that 
has been operating in the command support role. 
Area support unite shift the emphasis on activ- 
ities. Certain activities, such as the r^toration of 
public order and safety, control of refugees and 
displaced persons, and furnishing of emergency 
relief, which may have received primary attention 
during a fluid situation, will share importance 
with such functional activities of government as 
public works and utilities, public transportation, 
and civil information once an area support unit 
has taken over. When one CA imit is directed to 
relieve another, the commander and principal 
members of the staff of the relieving unit make 
a personal reconnaissance of the area and confer 
with the staff of the headquarters to which the unit 
will be assigned. The commander of the unit being 
relieved insures that necessary actions are taken 
to — 

(1) Acquaint the commander and staff of the 
relieving imit with designations, locations 
and commanders of higher, subordinate, 
adjacent and supporting unite in the area, 
and with the characteristics and peculiar- 
ities of the area. 

(2) Furnish copies of current operational di- 
rectives, standing operating procedures, 
policy checklists, reports, and records 
summarizing previous activities in the 
area of the unit being relieved. 
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(8) Describe activities in progress, their rela- 
tive importance, and point out additional 
measures that must be taken. 

(4) Document commitments made to civilians 
or civilian officials. 

(6) Furnish a list of individuals, not ap- 
pointed as officials, but of value to the CA 
unit. 

(6) Furnish information and recommenda- 
tions on other items outlined in the per- 
iodic CA report shown in FM 101-5. 

e. In a static situation primary attention of both 
command and area support units may be givwi to 
long-range policies for the restoration of local 
institutions. Consideration may be given to refor- 
mation of institutions and the adoption of more 
liberal policies in the control of the inhabitants, 
depending on the provisions of applicable treaties 
or agreements and U.S. objectives. It is essential to 
establish a stable government and to confirm its 
exercise of authority. 

38. Uniformity and Continuity 

a. CA units must initiate activities in the combat 
zone as soon as an area comes within the control 
of the military force. Since uniformity and conti- 
nuity of policies and operations are essential to 
success, all tactical commanders exercising civil 
affairs authority require civil affairs guidance 
from higher authority. 

2>. The CA organizational structure must be 
planned- for employment at specific echelons of 
command or levels of government. CA channels of 
communication normally wiU be established be- 
tween CA staff sections and commands to insure 
uniform implementation of plans and policies and 
maximum coordination of overall CA operations. . 

39. CA Organization 

a. CA functional teams are cellular and vary in 
size and capabilities. These teams are made up of 
individuals who are technically qualified either to 
advise or supervise each of the various functions 
which comprise the normal range of governmental 
activities. 

h. A CA platoon is the smallest control element. 
Although the platoon headquarters is not self- 
sufficient, it is designed to control a maximum of 
six cellular teams. 

e. CA company, battalion, group and brigade 
headqua;rters consist of a command and adminis- 
trative headquarters element in which are included 



the appropriate staff officers and to which func- 
tional elements are added as the situation requires. 

(1) These CA companies, battalions^ groups, 
and brigades normally command a num- 
ber of subordinate CA units. There are 
exceptions. For example, when a political 
subdivision is of such complexity and 
magnitude as to require the rank, experi- 
ence, and diversity of special and 
professional skills that are not feasible 
for a CA platoon, a higher level CA unit 
may be given the operational role. In 
many cases it may become necessary to 
augment this unit with the full range of 
functional teams to coimterpart all the 
activities of a government. This specially 
tailored unit should then be concerned 
with only that political subdivision for 
which it was tailored. The commander 
and staff of this type of CA unit would 
serve as counterparts to the indigenous 
officials while subordinate team group- 
ings would be concerned with adminis- 
tering the lower levels of government 
(e.g., boroughs, wards, districts, suburbs) . 

(2) The cellular concept of organization 
lends itself to the flexibility for assign- 
ment, attachment, organization, or reor- 
ganization of CA elements required to 
deal with the wide variety of CA tasks 
and missions. 

d. The CA brigade headquarters are designed 
to serve primarily as command elements of CA 
units responsible for a major area of a nation. This 
headquarters consists of a command element, a 
complete CA functional staff, and administrative 
elements for self-sufficiency. 

e. Details concerning the capabilities and the 
organizational structure of these and other civil 
affairs units are contained in appendix B. 

40. Tailoring of CA Unils for Operations 

a. CA organization is based on the nature and 
ultimate size of the area of operations and the 
political mission of the parent military command 
rather than the size or composition of the troop 
force operating in the area. Flexibility in CA or- 
ganization is obtained by the assignment of ap- 
propriate CA headquarters units and the attach- 
ment of functional teams required for the mission. 
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5. As a basis for estimating th.e number and 
type of functional teams required for an opera- 
tion, the following should be considered : 

(1) The type of civil affairs operation. 

(2) Degree of control required. 

(3) Number and size of population centers. 

(4) Population density. 

(5) Attitude of the population. 

(6) Nature of economy (agricultural or in- 
dustrial area). 

(7) Degree of economic development. 

(8) Governmental structure and availability 
of officials. 

(9) History of the area. 

(10) Estimated population movements. 

(11) Accustomed standard of living and 
dietary habits. 

(12) Health conditions. 

(13) Labor potential. 

(14) Civilian supplies available. 

(16) Monetary stabilily, 

(16) Languages of the area. 

(17) Religious entities. 

0. The CA planner must estimate the type and 
number of CA units which will be required in the 
entire area of operations to accomplish the com- 
mander’s political-military mission. Due to the 
cellular nature of CA units, this estimate must 
include the type and number of functional teams 
each unit will have assigned or attached. The 
estimate must include 'both command support and 
area support imit requirements. 

(1) Estimates for command support units 
normally are based on the number of 
committed brigades and divisions to be 
supported in the ratio of one platoon per 
committed brigade and one company per 
committed divition. The types and num- 
bers of functional teams assigned or at- 
tached to these units will vary with the 
situation and tiie characteristics of the 
area of operations. Public Safety, Public 
Health, Displaced Persons, Refugees and 
Evacuees, Labor, Civilian Supply, and 
Public Welfare functional teams are those 
most frequently required to augment com- 
mand support units during combat. 

(2) Estimates for area support units required 
are based on the factors listed in T> above, 
rather than the size of the military force 
in the area. Since area support units are 
detigned to perform civil affairs opera- 



tions in specific geographic or political 
subdivisions, it would be desirable to tai- 
lor each unit precisdy for the specific 
area in which it will be committed. In 
large operations, such precise preplan- 
ning is generally not feasible due to lim- 
itations in time and precise area informa- 
tion as well as su6h imponderables as the 
attitude of the population and the extent 
of combat damage the area will suffer. 

(a) In an area support situation, one ap- 
prostch for the C A planner is to examine 
the existing political and administra- 
tive structure in the area of operations 
and, considering the nature of the civil 
affairs operation to be conducted, de- 
termine the levels of government at 
which CA units must be deployed or 
civil affairs controls exercised. This 
amounts to a stratification of the area, 
grouping similar political and adminis- 
trative subdivisions which will have 
essentially the same CA unit require- 
ments. A coimtry might be stratified 
as follows : 

1. Small towns and rural areas. 

Municipalities up to 50,000 population. 

5. Municipalities 60,000 to 100,000 pop- 

ulation. 

4.. Municipalities 100,000 to 260,000 pop- 
ulation. 

6 . Municipahties over 260,000 population. 
S. Districts. 

7. Provinces. 

8. Regions. 

9. National government. 

The appropriate stratification will vary 
widely from area to area. The exam- 
ple given would be appropriate for a 
highly urbanized society. In many of 
the imderdeveloped areas of the world, 
the typical pattern is one large capital 
city which is the seat of government 
and the hub nf commercial and trans- 
portation activity, a few medium- 
sized cities which are largely marketing 
and distribution centers, with the re- 
mainder of the country Comprised of 
villages and rural areas. In such cases, 
the stratification can 'be grehtly sim- 
plified. 
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(&) In any event, the next step is to de- 
velop a “type” CA unit (i.e., a head- 
quarters unit and suitable functional 
teams) to perform the civil affairs 
tadss at each stratum which has beoi 
ddineated. Guiddines for selecting ap- 
propriate headquarters units are pro- 
vided in appendix B. Functional team 
requirements may be determined by ex- 
amining the list of OA functional team 
duties set forth in appendix C, and de- 
termining the degree to which these 
duties must be performed at each stra- 
tum. For example, the guidelines pro- 
vided in appendix B, indicate that a 
CA platoon is the suitable headquar- 
tOTS unit for both of the first two local- 
ities listed in the stratification given 
above. However, the functional team 
requirements for each of these two may 
vary considerably. For the small towns 
and rural areas, the platoon headquar- 
ters itsdf augmented by a language 
team with occasional advice and assist- 
ance from functional specialists as- 
signed or attached to higher headquar- 
ters should be sufficient to carry out 
the required CA function. Thus, the 
unit for this level of stratification could 
be an 8-man platoon. On the other 
hand, the platoon assigned to the small 
city of up to 60,000 normally wotild re- 
quire that certain functional teams be 
assigned or attached on a fuU-time ba- 
sis, malHug the tize of this platoon sev- 
eral times tiie size of the 8-man platoon 
needed in a small town or rural area. 
However, at this echelon, many of the 
functional teams could be expected to 
perform multiple functions. For exam- 
ple, the public administration team 
could oversee most of the governmental 
functions, the economics and commerce 
tAn.Tn could oversee most of the econonuc 
functions, the public works and utilities 
team could oversee all public facilities 
functions and so on. Thus, a “type” 
unit for the small city might be a pla- 
toon headquartfflrs, a language team, a 
public administration team, an econom- 
ics and commerce team, a public works 
and utilities team, and possibly, public 



health, public safety, civilian supply, 
and displaced persons, refugee and 
evacuee teams depending upon the situ- 
ation. The same reasoning is applied 
and type units are developed for each 
level of stratification which has been 
delineated. Generally, the spread and 
level of functional teams required in- 
creases vtith successive strata. How- 
ever, this is not a hard and fast rule 
which should be applied blindly. A dis- 
trict government, for example, may not 
perform as many functions as the gov- 
ernment of a large city. In addition, in 
many small countries such functions as 
public finance and public communica- 
tions may be almost totally controlled 
at the national level. Definitive judg- 
ments can only be based on a detailed 
study of the area concerned. 

(<?) Once type units for each echelon have 
been devised, the next step is a simple 
mathematica.1 determination of the 
numbers of each type unit required to 
provide complete area coverage. Then, 
finally, the units are put together in a 
suitable organizational structure. Nor- 
mally, this will conform to the existing 
administrative structure. However, if 
it is found that the span of control is 
extended excessively ^at aliy echelon, 
additicmal headquarters imits may be 
introduced to reduce this span of con- 
trol. For example, in a country with 
80 provinces all directly subordinate to 
a national government, it may be deair- 
aible to group these provinces region- 
ally and introduce additional head- 
quarters units to command each re- 
gional grouping. Since these additional 
, units would have no indigenous coun- 

terpart echelon, they would not nor- 
mally have functional teams assigned 
or attached. 

41 . Selection of Command Structure for Civil 
Affairs Operations 

a. The senior commander delegated civil affairs 
authority is responsible for the conduct of civil 
affairs operations. His subordinate commanders 
may be delegated civil affairs authority, but they 
must also fulfill certain civil affairs re^onsibili- 
ties by virtue of international law, treaties, or 
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agreements. Command over CA units may be cen- 
tralized or decentralized depending on the type 
of operation. 

J. The deci^on aa to the method of conducting 
civil affairs operations, and the organization to 
support that method, rests with the senior com- 
mander. Basically, he has three choices — 

(1) To atta:^ CA units as required to each 
major element (division, its equivalent, 
or higher) in the field army(s) and 
COMMZ. 

(2) To form a separate CA command at the 
highest level and have all subordinate 
CA units attached to that command. 

(3) Some combination of (1) and (2) above. 

0 . The most responsive civil affairs operational 

and organizational concept envisioned for most 
situations is that which provides for centralized 
direction and decwitralized operation of civil af- 
fairs. Consequently, the attachment of CA units, 
as required, to each miajor command clement hav- 
ing civil affairs authority will be the normal ar- 
rangement. This concept will require for effective 
implementation — 

(1) Proper CA staff representation at all 
command echelons including joint and 
cranbined staffs. 

(2) Provision of adequate CA units to all 
commands having civil affairs authority, 
tailored to meet the commander’s specific 
needs. 

d. The creation of a separate command may be 
appropriate, however, imder some circumstances. 
It is environed, for example, that in a highly sta- 
bilized rear area situation where nearly normal 
functioning of civil aiuthority has been restored, a 
command may provide a more appropriate and 
responsive method of supervision of, or asMStance 
to, civil authority. Under these circumstances, a 
CA command would be easily adapted to organi- 
zational arrangements coinciding with national 
political boimdaries and paralleling the national 
political organizational structure. It is further, mi- 
visioned that, as combat draws to a close, and a 
military government situation develops, with con- 
comitant increased command emphads on civil 
affairs, a separate CA c omm and may be the de- 
sirable method of administering the occupied or 
liberated areas, dependent, of course, on applicable 
international agreem^ts and international law. 

e. It may be desirable to have a CA command 
structure for centralized direction and execution 



in the COMMZ with decentralized direction and 
execution in the combat zone. 

/. The military commander and his CA staff 
should consider the desirability of an orderly 
transition from a wholly decentralized civil affairs 
operation, to a centralized opera;tion in a stabilized 
rear area and continued decentralization in the 
combat zone, finally arriving at a wholly central- 
ized operation in a posthostility environment. 
Items to be conadered include — 

(1) Mission responsiveness. 

(2) Efficient command and control. 

(3) Utilization of improved technology. 

(4) Flexibility, with associated economy of 
personnd. 

(6) Pooling of critical specialist personnel 
at the highest echelon. 

(6) Orderly transition to U.S. or other civil- 
ian authority. 

42. Functional Teams 

a. CA is administered on a functional baisis, 
with areas of specialization arranged into cate- 
gories generally adaptable to the diverse social- 
political-economic ramifications of civilian gov- 
ernment functions. Each function is related to a 
certain extent to every other function, and their 
interlocking relatioimhips do not permit assign- 
ment of exclusive interest to any one functional 
area. Extensive liaison and coordination are also 
required with other military units, particularly in- 
telligence, military policy, medical, psychological 
operations, and those engaged in communications, 
construction, and supply activities. 

&. In applying these functions in any foreign 
land, commanders must be constantly alert to avoid 
the blind projection of an organizational concept 
from the United States or a state or locality pr©- 
viously OTicountered. By way of illustration, in 
many foreign countries functions other than mail- 
carrying cwmnonly are assigned to postal minis- 
tries. These may include telephone and telegraph 
service, radio and television, bus tran^sportation, 
and banking. There is seldom a valid reason for 
reassigning these functions. The fact that U.S. 
Post Offices do not handle this is not a justifica- 
tion for reorganizcktion. 

0 . Teams are capable of assisting, ^peryising, 
or directing civilian offices performing the same 
or related functioiw at the level of goyemment at 
which their parent headquarters operates. Funo- 
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tional teaxQs are attached or assigned to units on 
the basis of organization and need, and the size of 
the unit and the nature of its mission determine to 
a large degree the employment of the teams. 
Teams attadied to an area or brigade headquar- 
ters, for instance, may be employed more generally 
in advisoJ^^, planning, and supervi^ry roles, 
whereas teams attached to groups and companies 
are more likely to be engaged directly in field op- 
erations. For a description of the teams and their 
functions, see appendixes B and C. For purposes 
of training and operational control, the functional 
teams may be grouped into general categories. 
This separation does not necessarily reflect essen- 
tial functional relationahip, since each function is 
related to some extent to every other function. 

d. Functional teams may, when authorized by 
their commander, represent him in direct contact 
with civilian officials of their corresponding func- 
tion. The teams ^ve technical advice and asrastance 
as needed and evaluate the results. If the com- 
mander is authorized to exercise contacol over 
civilian officials, the teams supervise and coordi- 
nate the execution of orders and instructions is- 
sued. All official communications are made in the 
name of the commander. 

6. Teams maintain close liaison with military 
agencies having corresponding functions ; for ex- 
ample, public safety with the provost marshal and 
military police, public health with the surgeon, 
and tribunal with the judge advocate. 



/. In order to maintain flexibility and to make 
full use of the capabilities of functional teams 
usually it is preferable to assign teams to the 
highest CA unit and to attach them to lower imits 
or assign team missions in support of specified 
objectives. 

g. Functional teams of different sizes are orga- 
nized to deal with every facet of eoonomic-politi- 
oal-sociological life of the civilian oormnunity. 
These teams are — 

(1) Arts, monuments, and archives. 

(3) Civil defense. 

(3) Civil information. 

(4) Civilian supply. 

(6) Displaced persons, refugees, and 
evacuees. 

(6) Economics and commerce. 

(7) Food and agriculture. 

(8) Labor. 

(9) Property control. 

(10) Public administration. 

(11) Public communications. 

(12) Public education. 

(15) Public finance. 

(14) Public health. 

(16) Public safety. 

(16) Public transportation. 

(17) Public welfare. 

(18) Public works and utilities. 

(19) Religious relations. 

(20) Tribunals. 

(21) Language. 
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CHAPTER 4 

INTELLIGENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

Section I. CIVIL AFFAIRS REQUIREMENT FOR INTELLIGENCE 



43. General 

а. Civil affairs intelligence activities are con- 
cerned with the collection and processing of in- 
formation, and the utilization or dissemination of 
the resultant intelligraice concerning the people 
and the area of present or potential operations. 

б. The details of intelligence fracture, func- 
tions, and operations conducted imder the general 
staff supervision of Gt2 are set forth in FM 100-5, 
and the FM 30-series. Additional information is 
contained in the AR 380-series. 

44. Purpose 

a. Accurate, complete, and timely civil affairs 
intelligence enables the commander and his staff 
to estimate in advance of operations the influence 
of civil affairs factors on the accomplishment of 
the mission or on the contemplated course of ac- 
ti<Mi of the command, to develop CA annexes to 
plans, and to determine in accordance with policy 
guidance those measures which will be necessary 
to control the local population or to relieve or ad- 
just to political, economic, and sociological condi- 
tions in the area of operations. 

h. Intelligence concerning immobilized, isolated, 
or bypassed enemy forc^, hostile underground 
movements, and the activities of partisans and 
guerrillas, permits the planning for and employ- 
ment of such friendly countermeasures as the pre- 
vention of infiltration, use of local civilians to re- 
port guerrilla activities, and the separation of 
guerriUas from civilian support. 

0 . On the basis of intelligence, continuous and 
long-range estimates are inade of the effect which 
military operations will have on the inhabitants 
and the effect which the civilian reaction will have 
on military operations. 



45. Civil Affairs Intelligence Planning 

a. Prior to moving into any area of operations, 
intelligence collection plans (app F) must be 
drafted and implemented by CA staff sections and 
units. Civil affairs intelligence requirements in- 
clude but are not limited to — 

(1) Topography, hydrography, climate, 
weatiber, and terrain including land for- 
mation, drainage, vegetation, and soils. 

(2) Population census, location, ethnic com- 
position, dietary habits, and health fac- 
tors. 

(3) Attitude of the population including 
lideological, religious, and cultural 
aspects. 

(4) Governmental structure including forms, 
personalities, laws in being, and political 
heritage. 

(5) Sociological factors including real power 
structure in area. 

(6) Educational standards and facilities, and 
important cultural aotmties and reposi- 
tories. 

(7) Communications, transportation, utili- 
ties, power, and natural resources. 

(8) Labor potential including availability by 
type and skiU, practices, and organiza- 
tions. 

(&) Economic development including prin- 
cipal industries, scientific and technical 
capabilities, commerrial precedes, bank- 
ing structure, monetary system, price and 
commodity controls, and extent and na- 
ture of agriculture production. 

(10) Effects of war damage on preceding! 
items. 

(11) Cores of reristance movements. 
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(12) Organization and operation of guerrilla 
forces in rear areas and the extent and 
degree of volition involved in local sup- 
port. 

v(18) Hostile civilian activities induding 
espionage, sabotage, and other factors of 
subversion and disaffection. 

(14) Structure, orientation, capabilities, and 
reliability of indigenous public safety and 
enforcement organizations including 
paramilitary forces. 

6. Sources of classified intdligence prior to 
movement are primarily strategic in nature and 
represent the positive collection efforts of the Cen- 
tra Intelligence Agency, Departinent of Defense 
Intelligence agencies, and other governmental 
agencies such as the State Department and various 
international mission and assistance groups. 
Among unclassified sources, particularly produc- 
tive with respect to civil affairs interest are li- 
braries, periodicals, newspapers, departments of 
leading universities specializing in language and 
area fields of interest, travel agencies, and commer- 
cial enterprises with holdings or representation in 
target regions. The Area Handbooks (DA Pam 
850-series) are especially valuable and these fre- 
quently have classified supplements. 

<?. The G6 recommends to the commander, 
through the G2, those items of civil affairs intelli- 
gence which should be considered EEL In appro- 
priate situations an intelligence collection plan 
may be prepared by the intelligence officer of a CA 
unit and when completed, submitted to G2 for inte- 
gration into the overall plan for the command. For 
detailed guidance on the preparation of a collec- 
tion plan see FM 30-6 and appendix F. 

46. Area Studies and Surveys 

a. Area studies covering the gamut of civil af- 
fairs intellig^ce should be prepared on each coun- 
try in which operations are possible or are pro- 
jected. These studies supplement the published 
Area Handbooks (DA Pam 560-series) and are 
usually coordinated projects involving the G2 and 
the G6 with the supplementary assistance of G8, 
G4, Surgeon^ .E^gi^ee^, Provost Marshal, and 
other members of the staff. Studies are a contin- 
uing requiranMit for any G6 or GA unit com- 
mander for each a^ for. which his unit has con- 
tingency plans. shouldvbe' started while the 
unit is still in CONTJHiihd modified and amplified 
during the course of military movements and oper- 



ations to provide a ready source of information 
upon which to base plans and actions. Preferably 
CA units should send representatives or special 
study groups with advance command and control 
elements of the supported force to perform the 
requisite area study revision and to secure essential 
facts for operational planning. National objectives, 
theater policies, and future plans will provide 
guidance in the preparation of studies, but they 
must generally include-r- 

(1) Current political developments. 

(2) Dossiers on important personalities. 

(3) Availability, location, and cost of essen- 
tial civilian supplies. 

(4) Statistical data on diseases. 

(6) Up-to-date material on manpower re- 
sources, skills, and employment. 

(6) Housing, public utilities and services, 
production and merchandising facilities. 

(7) Monetary stability. 

(8) Vital statistics broken down into work- 
able data groups covering age, sex, 
employment, location, and support 
requirements. 

h. Area av/rveys are conducted on the ground, 
through physical reconnaissance and the exploita- 
tion of all available local sources of information, 
to verify and update the information previously 
obtained from area studies. Local sources may in- 
clude the personnel and records of governmental 
agencies, banks, business firms, public utilities, 
and medical facilities, libraries, archives, mail, 
publications, and other commimications media. 
During combat, initial surveys concentrate on con- 
ditions and activities which may have an immedi- 
ate effect on military operations. More detailed 
surveys follow and are kept current as a basis for 
reevaluation of policies and new planning. Survey 
items include — 

(1) Numbers and movements of refugees and 
displaced persons. 

(2) Health conditions particularly with re- 
spect to contagious diseases. 

(3) Adequacy of essential items of civilian 
supplies. 

(4) Availability and potential of governmen- 
tal officials. 

(6) Possibilities of hostile activities by ; in- 
dividuals or groupa 

(6) General attitude of the civilian popu- 
lation. 
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47. Civil Camonhip 

Tba objaecirai of dvil onaonhip u« to pcvnot 
Um pa(wifp> of information whirii may aaniK an 
floamy or advfvaely affaot any rurroot policy of the 
Uail^ Statm or uy of iu alliaa, a^ to oiitaiB 

Unilad Statea and its alliaa in Um attammit of 
their objecCirea. (hi exerriaea policy oontrol over 
all types of dvU ornaoralup and polu^ and 
oparaUoaaJ oocilrol o««r all tyjws of onmaianica- 
tiaaa cx<»pt paMie mformatioo aiti a. lae l aded 



m drfl fl a ir dup of the po«al aardea, doanea- ^ 

travelara. U& ia coordination with plana and . 
ooordinataa cenjurahip of all public infonuation 
media orcr which be Ima jurisdictiou aorh as radio, 
ralei'wm, dacam, itagai, and the ptw«s inriodtng 
periodkab aad ho o to. In a Mtaadoa where CA 
units aaay ofianUe or coiund the ofwratioo of other 
nammnniratinn mrdia, arrangenM'uu for security 
iwrirw will be oDardinaled with 02. iMailMl doc- 
trawaadril laamnrrfiip taoaauiaed ia FH 4S-da 



Saction II. CIVIL AFFAIRS SUPPORT FOR INTBIIGENCE ACnVITlES 



4R. Ga nwrol 

Hw natare c4 CA ammimaate aad the aawr. ity 
for CA p e rma el to dereiop aad e«eow»?»« ■ dam 
ralatiooship with the oiviiiaa fiopalatiaa and to 
acquire a depth at information and undenUand- 
inf with r espect to the aedvUiae of indifanoaa 
p m m l B tio os pm CA perwwin al ia a fangahU pua- 
ckm to gJlent iafarwmtioa of rital aaportaaca to 
other ataR aectiooa and afenciea and to leod sup- 
port to the overall intellifrmoe effort. Amotif aup- 
poitii^ activitim where CA peransinel may maim 

SL Oallaetiflaof latallifancemfoc wi a tio a. 
b. ProcureiiMait aad lecmitmant. 
e. Aatiatanoe Ui ounnterintalliipmoe iiersutmel in 
tha foUowuif aelivitiea: 

(1) Smwniaf cniliaa oAcialn 
(9) Locatiac and appswhsadinic war rriia- 
inala aad enemy military pemonel maa- 
queradinf as oiviliana. 

(S) l>tecluif and pieveotiaf aabotafa. 

(4) Uatrrtiwf aad prsvewtiiqf the * mii 

aimi of iaforwMtinB aad sapptiaa to eaamy 
fuirea, unfriendly partieana, or fuer- 
rillaa. 

49. Collaclion PotanHol of CA ParKMWwl 
Civil affatn peraonaJ in their day -by -day oper- 
ationa deal with people, equipment, and documen- 
tarj’ matter, all of which are primary souras of 
raw infonnatioo of intailifeoce valoa. Normally 
whan perwoaa arith ialormatkm of paaBihle rahw 
are discorarai they are r efe rre d promptly to ap- 
propriate intelli||va(w pemnnel for exploitatiao. 
Among aources CA perwinneJ am likely to locate — 
a. Refugee eracneaa, and displa^ penmna 

dril affatra eontinl or sponaordup^ 



b. Cmliana who amre aeanriateil with enamy 

e. Political rammiw of tha hoalila ragnaa. 
d. l.oa<leni of fratamal, oiric, leligtuas, or pa- 
triotic organixatiooa. 

c. UovemmenUl docnmrnu. librariaa, or ar- 
ehirua. 

/. FUea of arwapapaaa or periodkab. 
g. Indaatrial and oommerrial iwoonls. 
k. Perwns entployiMl in reareatiiinal areas and 
nmupatiaiUL 
i Political pnanoeta. 

JL Tachaioal aqaipneat, blasfinnn. pbna, or 
mformaCtoa of mteraot to taehnkal mteHiganoa 
pereonnal wqiecially in tranportation. signal, ord- 
nance, engineer, chemical, and madical fialda. 
k. Paranaal mail or meaaagea 

50. A f c hivws 

With respect to archivaa containing materials of 
intelligence value concemnd with governmental, 
admmntxative or mltiira] matima, command pol- 
icy win dslenuae whether or aot doewmantory 
matter will be r emove d for inteHigenfe praressing 
or will remain in deugnatod nwpasitories aad be 
copied for intelligence paqueew. In either case 
it b a CA respooribility to maintaia and docn- 
BMBt the chain of cwWody. 

51. Proewrsmant and Raerwitmant 

Direct aup{>ort of intelligence collection agencies 
may be provided by CA units in the procurenmi 
of samatial faeilitim aad aqnipaieat and the ra- 
cmitam of peraonaeL 

SL /Vsswresuaf. Aade from normal eiril affain 
I>rncuremant, CA permnnol may also procure — 

(1) DiograpUcal data on key pareons in the 
ctriliaa eammaBhy or other iafotwiatian 
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(2) Civilian clothing and items of normal 
personal possession. 

(8) MapSi 

(4) Cmlian equipment such as binoculars, 
cameras, recording devices, radios, or 
weapons. 

(6 ) Documentary matter including passports, 
visas, vehicle operator licenses, birth and 
marriage recorda 

(6) Indigenous funds. 

(I) Foodstuffs, tobacco products, or alcoholic 
beverages peculiar to the area. 

(8) Barter items. 

(9) Civilian motor vehicles, bicycles, or do- 
mestic animals. 

h. Reormtmmt. Through contacts with civilian 
organizations, leaders, and political enemies of 
hostile governments, CA personnel may assist in 
the development of rosters of personnel for screen- 
ing by intelligence, or psychological operations 
personnel as — 

(1) Recruits for clandestine operationa 

(2) Interpreters. 

(3) Other specialized craftsmen, technicians, 
or laborera 

52. Civil Security 

a. Maximum support is provided intelligence 
personnel in the detection and prevention of espi- 
onage, sabotage, subversion, aid to guerrillas, or 
others similar activities. Examples of areas in 
which CA units may provide assistance are — ^ 

(1) Identification of known or suspected 
agents, collaborators, or sympathizers. 

(2) Search of public buildings for documents 
of intelligence value. 



(3) Discovery and confiscation of hidden 
weapons, ammunition, and equipment. 

(4) House-to-house searches for contraband. 

(6) Seizing and impounding mail pending in- 
structions for screening and disposition. 

(6) Measures to prevent local publication of 
information which is inimical to the mil- 
itary force. 

(7) Control of foodstuffs, clothing, me d ir fl l 
supplies, and related items which may be 
used to support guerrilla activities. 

(8) Restrictions on movements of personnel 
suspected of collaborating with guerrilla 
forces. 

(9) Destruction, surveillance, or control of 
potential hiding places or shelter spots of 
dissidents, such as abandoned mines, 
caves, isolated rural buildings, haystacks, 
or similar crop collections. 

(10) Collection, evaluation, and interpreta- 
tation of police statistics relating to in- 
surgency crimes, such as the recurrence of 
acts of terrorism. 

h. While the close contacts and working rela- 
tionships between personnel from CA units and 
the civilian population provide valuable, intelli- 
gence sources and material, they have a two-way 
potential in that they serve friendly forces, but 
may provide an opportunity, as well, for exploita- 
tion by unfriendly persons and groups. CA per- 
sonnel must be particularly discreet in their deal- 
ing with the civilian population. Information pro- 
vided civilians should be carefully screened, and 
indigenous persons and agencies should be kept 
under continuing surveillance for indications of 
disaffection. 



Section III. PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS IN SUPPORT OF CIVIL AFFAIRS 



53. Support of Civil Affairs Operations 

a. Consolidation psychological operations, in 
support and reinforcement of civil information 
and public education activities, form an integral 
part of civil affairs operations. PSYOP units, 
under the operational control of the CA com- 
mander, provide trained persoimel and equipment 
to render direct assistance in gaining the coopera- 
tion of the civilian populace, and in facilitating 
its control and reorganization for the former or 
intended friendly government. Through close co- 
ordination between CA and PSYOP staffs, psy- 
cholo^cal operations which explain U.S. policies 



and objectives, can be directed to populations in 
areas still under enemy control, thus laying a foun- 
dation for U.S. or allied control when the enemy 
has been eliminated. 

&. As areas come under U.S. military control, 
the immediate objective is to support t^ accom- 
plishment of the tactical mission. As order and 
control are established, PSYOP units, by means 
of persuasion and psychological direction, support 
civil affairs activities designed to implement U.S. 
policies and attain national objectives. PSYOP 
staffs and units accomplish this function in much 
the same manner as they do in all other military 
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opentkMu; Le^ by providing advke regarding the 
p^cbological implications of proposed oourses of 
action and employing various propaganda media 
in support of seleetad oourses of action. For an 
elaboration of the doctrinal aspects of PSYOP 
in support of civil affairs operations see FM 33-1, 
concerning consolidation psychological operationa 

54. CopobiliHof of PSYOP Units 

The capabilities of consolidation activities for 
support of civil affairs operations vary according 
to the number and composition of psychological 
operations units available for employment in the 
area. In general, psychological operational teams 
in conjunction with CA civil information teams 
can — 

a. Plan and implement programs to gain the 
cooperation of the population toward acliievement 
of U.S. short-range and long-range objectives in 



the area, and in the liberated or occupied country 
as a wholeu 

b. Provide for the operational control of news- 
paper and other publication and distributioo 
facilities. 

0 . Provide fur the operational control of fixed 
radio broadcasting stations. 

d. Conduct mobile audio and visual operations. 

0 . Provide for the ofwration of motion picture 
installations and for their superrision when op- 
erated by local personnel. 

/. Provide for the operational control of photo- 
graphic, art, {loster, and instructional di^Uys. 

g. Provide printing and processing facilities 
for leaflets and news sheets. 

K Conduct opinion surveys. 

L Dissominate information, directives, and in- 
structions employing any or all of the above 
media. 



CHAPTER 5 

COLD WAR CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS 

Section I. INTRODUCTION 



55. The World Situation 

a. The possibility of mutual aunihilation so far 
has deterred the great powers from the use of their 
full destructive capacities as a means of achieving 
national objectives. This restraint, however, has 
not basically changed those objectives, and conflict 
ensues where those objectives dash. One form of 
this conflict, known as the cold war, occurs in a 
state of national tension in which political, eco- 
nomic, technological, psychological, and paramili- 
tary measures short of overt armed conflict in- 
volving r^^ar military forces are employed to 
achieve national objectives. This type of conflict 
may assume forms many of which are hardly rec- 
ognizable as military. It can nevertheless produce 
defeat for one side or the other as complete as has 
ever been achieved in open battle between identi- 
fied armed forces. 

&. In the cold war environment, the United 
States and its allies are faced with the threat of 
widespread subversive activity directed against 
them and many other smaller but independent na- 
tions. Subversion takes many forms and is mani- 
fested in covert activities designed to influence 
manipulate, or replace governments which are, or 
may become, allied with or friendly to the United 
States. In the developing nations of the world 
these efforts are characterized by covert aggres- 
sion, or as the Communist nations and parties call 
them : “wars of national liberation.” 

56. The National Objectives and Policy of 
the United States 

a. The United States is determined to forestall 
any further encroachment of communism upon the 
free world. The U.S. policy is dedicated to assuring 
that developing nations are able to go forward in 
indepaadence, with increasing degrees of human 
freedom and greater political and economic stabil- 



ity within the sociological fabric and cultural heri- 
tage and aspirations peculiar to each political 
sovereignty or coalition. To this end, economic aid, 
technical assistance, and military assistance pro- 
grams are negotiated and implemented. This mu- 
tual security program is a major instrunaent of 
U.S. foreign policy. It reflects the fundamental 
fact that the security and prosperity of this nation 
cannot be separated from that of other nations. 

&. A major part of the U.S. mutual security 
program is military assistance. Current U.S. mili- 
tary assistance legislaticm and directives provide 
that, in addition to materiel and tactical training 
improvements, military assistance pn^rwns 
should encourage military-civil cooperation in de- 
veloping countries through the use of local mili- 
tary and paramilitary forces on projects helpful to 
economic and social development, provided such 
activities do not detract from capabilities to per- 
form primary military missions. It is a basic point 
that Military Assistance! Advisory Ghroups 
(MAAGs) or Military Missions in these countries 
must assure that host military forces realize the 
importance of good military-civil relationships. 

57. The Country Team 

a. In every foreign country where U.S. troops 
are stationed, other U.S. governmental depart- 
ments and bureaus, international agencies, church 
groups, and private institutions may be working 
toward common ends in at least some aspects of 
providing assistance and stunulating cooperative 
and harmonious development in the host country. 
The number of U.S. Government agencies alone 
is impressive, and close cooperation and cordial 
liaison are essential if optimum results are to be 
achieved. Coordination, not only on the policy 
level but also at operating levels, will reduce costs, 
prevent duplication of effort, les^ tike friotiMi 
potential, and increase tangible results. Generally, 
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in peacetime the ambassador is the coordinating 
au^ority for civil assistance programs. Country 
teams usually are established consisting of repre- 
sentatives of various national agenmes, including 
the Chief of MAAG or Mission or senior military 
commander as the Department of Defense mem- 
ber, and with the ambassador functioning as head 
of the team ( fig. 1). 

6. The country team is a mecdianism developed 
to coordinate this community of U.S. interests in 
relations with the host government. The country 
team facilitates understanding of mutual concerns 
and resolution of conflicts and interests in various 
policies, programs, projects, procedures, and prob- 
lems of U.S. and host country agencies. 

0 . Some of the problems that spread across all 
U.S. agencies in the host country are the infla- 
tionary impact of U.S. operations, blackmarket 
activities, observance of host country holidays, 
vehicle operation, indigenous labor-emplo 3 mient 
practices, housing for personnel and office space. 
These problems, if not solved, can materially 
hamper U.S. cold war efforts. 

58. MAAGs and Missions 

a. Military personnel and their families, as- 
signed to MAAGs and missions have significant 
capabilities, disproportionate to the relatively 
small size of units concerned, to promote under- 
standing, cooperation, and kinship not only be- 
tween their own personnel and the civilian popula- 
tion, but also (through example, demonstration, 
and guidance) between the civilians and the mili- 



tary forces of the host coimtry. In many countries 
there is an unsatisfied demand for education and 
development in various vocational and technical 
^lls, and in every military unit and thier asso- 
ciated families there are reservoirs of knowledge 
and skills which can be channeled through volun- 
tary efforts into programs of education and assist- 
ance. The very nature of the MAAG or mission 
member’s role — his daily and intimate contacts 
with host unit personnel, participating in their 
daily activities, sharing in their ceremonies, bring- 
ing them a better understanding of the United 
States, and showing a sincere interest in their lan- 
guage, culture, and welfare — goes far toward 
producing good military-civil relations. 

b. Much of the effectiveness of the individual 
and informal efforts of personnel in missions and 
advisory groups stems from thmr spontanrity, but 
no program can attain maximum results without 
some degree of fixed responsibility within a unit. 
To that end, a section should be established, even 
if it consists of only one officer, to coordinate mili- 
tary-civil relation^ips in each MAAG or mission, 
and to assist in the development of similar pro- 
grams in the military forces of the host coimtry. 
The requirement for promoting an awareness in 
the host country forces, the necessity for civilian- 
military affinity, and furnishing guidance in this 
effort, is at least as important as militaiy instruc- 
tion in training procedures, techniques of warfare, 
and the handling of military equipment. 

0 . MAAGte in developing nations may have more 
extensive duties than those in developed countries 




Ftpure 1. U.S. oowUrp team. 
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where education, industry, and technical skills ate 
relatively well-advanced and trained personnel are 
more numerous. B£AAQs in new countries may 

Section It. U.S. ARMY CIVIL AFFAIRS 
59. General 

a, U.S. Army unite are deployed ahroad for a 
variety of reasons. Most of these deployments have 
a relationship to the requirements of the cold war 
as well as to serve as a deterrent to the outbreak 
of limited or general war. Even those troop unite 
deployed primarily for their deterrent role gen- 
erally are engaged in cold war activities (AE 
616-1). Troop unite deployed outside the United 
States primarily for cold war purposes, while they 
may be engaged in a ^ow of force or in a mission 
to safeguard the lives and property of citizens of 
the United States and its allies, most frequently 
will have been dispatched to assist in internal de- 
fense activities of a friendly nation which has re- 
quested such aid. The Army’s dual responmbility 
in cold war is to maintain operational readiness 
for limited or general war, and to facilitate and 
implement the national objectives and advance the 
national interest through appropriate activities in 
cold war. The role of civil affairs in cold war is to 
support this dual responsibility. 

J. In planning for civil affairs cold war opera- 
tions, provisions should be made for a draft civil 
affairs agreement which considers the political as 
well as the military aspects of the planned opera- 
tion. Thus, as the need for such an agreement 
arises, it can be negotiated rapidly with such modi- 
fications as may be required. Wh«i U.S. diplomatic 
representatives are present and functioning in a 
country, an executive order should be issued which 
delineates the authority and responsibilities of the 
military commander and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. 

60. Cold War Activities 

a. Mutual security programs have necesititated 
the stationing of U.S. troops on the soil of other 
sovereign imwers under the authority of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements, either as security 
forces or to provide training assistance for forwgn 
military tmite. The terms of the agreements in- 
volved and the scope of mistions assigned are 
diverse; but, as is true with MAAG persoimel, 
U.S. commanders and their personnd have signifi- 
cant capabilities for furthering U.S. formgn pol- 



have expanded duties in assisting in the training 
of indigenous officials who are taking over the 
reins of governmental functions for the first time. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE COLD WAR 

icy and fostering a deeper appreciation in host 
countries for the need for mutual civil-military 
understanding, cooperation and support. 

J. U.S. mUitaay unite have a dual capability of 
directly participating in military civic action 
projects or aiding host country military personnel 
with planning, technical assistance, and available 
resources in the development of their own civic 
action programs. U.S. military unite possess equip- 
ment, facilities, supplies, technicians, and labor 
resources. Within the limitations of the military 
mission and U.S. national policy, these assets may 
be applied to achieve the local cold war objectives 
of the United States. 

0. Personnd in the unite and their dependents, 
as individuals, have an even greater potential for 
favorable influence by their personal conduct, 
courts^, and attitude of friendly cooperation 
toward dtizens of the host country. Particularly 
worthy of exploitation is participation by U.S. 
and host nation individuals in jointly organized 
activiti^ and i«rograms; e.g., scouting, fraternal 
organizations, and women’s clubs. However, ex- 
cept in those cases where relatively large security 
forces are involved, the greatest contribution 
which can be made by U.S. military organizations 
abroad is in the nature of guidance, advice, and 
planning assistance for host country forces in the 
promotion of civil-military rapport. Results will 
be measured in strengthened economic and polit- 
ical bases, divorcement of the general population 
from dissident elements, and reduction in under- 
privilege and tension. 

d. In advisory and training responsibilities 
MAAG and military mission officers usually deal 
with the key commanders of military forces and 
unite. These officers are also frequently involved 
with the civil officials of the host government : the 
Minister of Defense and sometimes with the Prime 
Minister, the titular head of state, and almost cer- 
tainly with other high civil authoriti^ in the 
host government. Relations of this type are par- 
ticularly important when political power has a 
military base. If it is possible for U.S. official 
representatives to establish close rapport with 
these officials on an informal friendly basis, official 
relations are likely to be facilitated. 
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6. Oovemmental administration and authority 
generally is delegated or divided among several 
levels, with certain prerogatives held at the higher 
levels. The precise pattern differs widely among 
nations, but almost all resort to some system of 
layering of government so that matters of local 
interest can be dealt with by officials close to the 
people without burdening higher levels with un- 
necessary detail. U.S. military forces and units 
stationed in foreign countri® have civil-military 
relations at almost all levels. Although higher 
U.S. commands may be in contact with military 
and civilian officials of the national government, 
scattered subordinate elements usually are located 
in the hinterland. These subordinate elements nor- 
mally are more closely associated with local units 
of government than with national levels and may 
be, knowingly or unknovringly, influential in local 
government. 

/. The problems that arise in these more remote 
localities are likely to include off-post activities of 
U.S. personnel, property rights, jurisdictional dis- 
putes, the initiation of civic action projects, and 
community relations. All U.S. military units and 
installations abroad must establish a good rapport 
with local governmental authorities. Care must 
always be exercised that such local arrangements 
conform to U.S. national and theater policy. A 
single point of contact or coordination should be 
established in such situation, but ordinarily it will 
not require a mechanism more elaborate than a 
normal CA staff section. This staff section is ac- 
tively involved in all the major civil-military ac- 
tivities of the command including the submission 
of plans and recommendations to the commander 
and other staff sections. 

g. Cold war operations of U.S. CA organiza- 
tions develop good working relationships between 
U.S. military forces and the local population, but 
concentrate on relations between host military 
forces and their own people. Individual CA func- 
tional specialists and teams are available for as- 
signment to assist in the development and imple- 
mentation of a definite program for the conduct 
of relationships with the people. The objective of 
their activities tixould be to develop proper atti- 
tudes, programs, and methods of operations in the 
host country military forces which provide for the 
rights and welfare of the population. This will not 



only generate confidence and cooperation on the 
part of the population but also have the effect of 
bringing together the military and the people into 
an effective working team. To accomplish this, 
civil affairs personnel must analyze and solve 
problems deriving from the political impact of 
military forces in the area; the use by military 
forces of local areas, facilities, goods, and man- 
power; the application of local laws and customs 
to the military forces; and the social relations be- 
tween military forces and civilians. 

6T. U.S. Civil Affairs in IDD Assistance 
Operations 

a. The civil-military relationships of a U.S. 
military command specifically committed to IDD 
assistance operations can be broken down into two 
categories— 

(1) Those incident to personnel advising in- 
digenous military and civilian officials 
(para 129-131) . 

(2) Those which are incident to the indigen- 
ous and U.S. forces conducting military 
operations in the midst of civilian popu- 
lations (para 132-135). 

5. U.S. Army involvement in IDD Assistance 
Operations includes three of the major civil affairs 
activities— 

(1) Military participation in the Internal De- 
' velopment Program which is known as 

Military CS-vic Action. 

(2) Military participation in the Populace 
and Eerources Control portion of Inter- 
nal Security Operations as part of the 
Internal Defense Program. 

(3) Provision or support of the functions 
of government where the normal govern- 
ment is at least temporarily unable to 
act 

0 . For optimum results, planning for each of 
these civil affairs activities must be based upon 
adequate, accurate, and timely intelligence in- 
formation, and each must be properly supported 
by Pi^chological Operations. 

d. A description of the application of these ma- 
jor oiidl affairs activities by host nations and doc- 
trine for U.S. assistance to a host country is pro- 
vided in chapters 6 and 7. ■ 
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CHAPTER 6 

INTERNAL DEFENSE OF A NATION 

Section I. THE INSURGENT THREAT 



62. Introduction 

a. As described in paragraph 55, a major threat 
to the security of the United States is posed by 
covert aggression against the freedom and well- 
being of many of the developing nations. Interna- 
tional communism has publicly and repeatedly 
declared that it supports these aggressive acts 
which it refers to as “wars of national liberation.” 
5. To understand the full nature of this threat, 
and the means of meeting and defeating it, it is 
first necessary to understand the actual conditions 
which exist in these countries. Most of the develop- 
ing nations are in the process of trau^tion from 
traditional to modem societies. This transition 
proceeds at ah uneven pace and provokes disloca- 
tion and disruption of the traditional social and 
political controls, and of the economic base of the 
country. Modem mass communications has had its 
impact by facilitating the penetration of new ideas 
and generating new aspirations and desires among 
the peoples of the developing nations. 

e. Although the problems of these nations would 
be acute even in the absence of an organized sub- 
versive insurgency effort, they are intensified and 
made into a direct threat to free world security by 
a well-planned and organized campaign directed 
by a hard core of dedicated, professional activists. 
The work of these insurgents is manifested over 
a reliatively long period of time and can be classi- 
fied in the tiiree general phases of insurgency de- 
scribed in detail in FM 100-20. 

(1) Phase I: From circumstances in which 
subversive activity is only a potential 
threat — ^latent or incipient — ^to situations 
in which subversive incidents and activi- 
ties occur with frequency and in an orga- 
nized pattern. 

(2) Phase II ; The subversive movement, hav- 
ing gained sufficient local or external sup- 



port, initiates organized guerrilla war- 
fare, or other forms of violence against 
the established authority. 

(3) Phase III : Guerrilla warfare operations 
are transformed primarily to an open 
war between regularly organized forces 
of the insurgents, and those of the estab- 
lished authority. 

d. Paragraphs 63 and 64 outline those aspects 
of the development of an insurgency of primary 
concern to CA personnel. 

63. Insurgent Objectives 

a. An initial attack of the insurgent movement 
is directed toward the administrative, cultural, 
and communications gap found in most develop- 
ing countries between intermediate level govern- 
mental echelons and the cities, towns, and villages 
they are supposed to administer. Control of any 
area in a country faced with insurgency can be 
evaluated largely in terms of control of the cities, 
towns, and villages. 

5. The ultimate objective of the insurgent move- 
ment is to gain complete control of the political 
apparatus of the nation, for political control is the 
central issue. Complete political control makes pos- 
sible control of aU the other institutions of a so- 
dety, such as the economy, military forces, judicial 
and police systems, and the educational proc^ses. 
If the insurgency obtains this degree of control 
it has taken ov^ the nation. 

64. The Development of an Insurgency 

a. Phase /, LaA&at cund Iiioi/piemt Inswgmoy. 
This phase involves no major outbreaks of vio- 
lence or periods of uncontrollable insui^nt activ- 
ity. It covers situations where the actual conditions 
are such as to provide real or imagined grievances 
and actual or potential disaffection of significant 
elements of the x>opulation from their govern- 





ment. It is during this phase, which may last for 
decad^ that the insurgent movement will develop 
its underground organization, its infrastructure, 
and ite front groups, and will start subversion. As 
the insurgency and the insurgent organization de- 
velop, this phase will be marked by some overt ac- 
tivities which may include demonstrations, 
presentation of an overt “legal” opposition, strikes, 
and other manifestations of popular dissatisfac- 
tion. Generally, there will be little or no military 
activity unless subversion in the military and po- 
lice forces has succeeded in laying the groundwork 
for a potentially successful coup d’etat. Persuasion 
is tried on local political officials and police to con- 
vert tibem to the insurgent cause or at least to get 
them to look the other way in the face of subver- 
sive organizational activities. If persuasion fails, 
threats follow. If both threats and persuasion fail, 
officials are eliminated. 

&. Phase //, Orgctmzed Guerrilla Wan'ja/re. In 
Phase II the insurgents consolidate the organiza- 
tion for the struggle to come. Many party mem- 
bers may go into hiding, establishing and prolifer- 
ating underground cells — the 'backlxme of the 
m>ovem&ni. Agitators and front-controlled news 
media spread antigovemment propaganda and 
front groups recruit sympathizers. Weapons are 
collected and underground communications and 
supply lines are established. Government agencies 
are infiltrated at all levels. Insurgent progress is 
often unwittingly encouraged by political leaders 
who are reluctant to admit that a revolution 
against their power is in being. Mob and riot ac- 
tions discredit the government and demonstrate 
to sympathetic but passive followers that resist- 
ance to the government is possible. The objective 
is to gain control of towns and villages, often by 
taking advantage of existing disaffection toward 
national government and the poor communica- 
tions between the government and the people. Con- 
trol of villages is consolidated when “shadow 
governments” can operate without betrayal to the 
government forces. Small armed groups spring 
up. All these moves serve to develop insurgent 
channels of information concerning national gov- 
ernment plans and activities and to assure that lit- 
tle or no information about insurgent activities 
reaches the national government. 

0 . Phase Illf Wao' of Movement. The situation 
moves from Phase II to Phase III when insurgence 



becomes primarily a war of movement and the in- 
surgent expands his military forces. These forces 
still draw their support from well-organized un- 
dergrounds but require heavier weapons and sup- 
plies which cannot be furnished locally. By this 
stage the insurgent has, or is building, three types 
of military forces. Begional forces are the first to 
be formed — the regional militia. Next are village 
militia which are usually a part of the village un- 
dergroimd and are normally imder the direction of 
the village political head. Finally, there are the 
main military forces which may be uniformed. 
Regional and main forc^ provide cadre for their 
own expansion. Intelligence from village posts 
and from warning nets along roadways insures 
that training areas are relatively safe. Arms are 
procured in greater numbers ; larger military units 
are trained to operate in unison; and the staff and 
technical facilities nece^ary to such operations 
are developed. Authoritarian political control is 
brought to local government in the controlled 
areas; political heads are nominated; and civic 
services are provided along with legal and taxation 
systems. On the edges of controlled areas the in- 
surgents continue to extend their control, using 
Phase H tactics. By these means insurgents may 
be able to attain political and military control of 
as much as 96 percent of the landmass of the coun- 
try, with government forces bottled up in military 
fortresses and around the national capital. 

d. Summary. The description of insurgency in 
three phases, while convenient, does not mean that 
there is any sharp break or dividing line to mark 
the passage from one phase to another. Areas 
within the same nation may be involved in differ- 
ent phases of insurgency. Tie insurgent organiza- 
tion grows and develops with variances from one 
area of a country to another. Insurgent activities 
progress within the limits of the capabilities of the 
insurgent organization of a particular area. The 
actual attempt to seize national power by the in- 
surgent movement can occur during any phase. 
Successful resistance to an insurgen<y can cause 
the insurgent organization to revert to an earlier 
phase; and, if the amte oondiUona of the ruition 
home not "been bettered, cm irmi/rgent orgastmor 
tion com agas/u begin a Phase I development no 
matter how severe a defeat it has suffered from 
its earlAer attem/pt to seise power. 




Section II. COUNTERING THE INSURGENCY 



65. Political-Military Considerations 

A country beset by subversive insurgency where 
the political existence of the government itself is 
threatened must insure that every military act at 
all levels of command is design^ to accomplish 
a political end. The poUtwcA objeotwe is the estab- 
memt, rtumtberumoe, or 'preservation of a govem- 
Tfwrvb which can operate effedm^ imder lorn to 
meet the needs a/nd aspmdions of its people. MUi- 
tapry ohjeotmes a/nd the taetiocd operations oan- 
d/aoted to achieve them m/ast be oom/patdhle rcith 
amd mpport the poUiiocd objective; that is, they 
must be conducted in such a manner as to gain the 
support of the populace for the government. Tac- 
tical operations which cause unnecessary civilian 
casualties and damage may wdl provide a net ad- 
vantage to the insurgents by creating sympathy 
for their cause and adding to popular grievances 
against the government. For tiiis reason the in- 
discriminate use of force and e^ecially of area 
weapons must be avoided. 

66. Internal Defense and Development 
(IDD) Operations 

The basic IDD effort of a government faced 
with subversive insurgency must be carefully 
planned, fully coordinated, and intensively ex- 
ecuted if it is to be effective. Where the insurgency 
proceeds at an uneven pace in different areas of 
the nation, as may be normally expected, area 
priorities may vary from that of the nation as a 
whole. Priority of effort of the host country armed 
forces, while generally supporting the national 
priorities, may vary depending upon the situation 
in the given areas. These priorities may vary also 
depending on the IDD missions assigned to the 
armed forces by the government. The armed forces 
may be requir^ to undertake all or any part of 
the functions of government in the entire nation 
or in parts thereof. Application of priorities of 
overall IDD operations are shown schematically 
in figure 2. This internal defense and development 
effort has two major programs — 

a. Internal development operations are de- 
signed to alleviate the basic cause of disaffection 
and to provide a better life for the people. In- 
temail development operations are discussed in de- 
tail hi paragraphs 71 through 77. 

b. Internal defense operations are designed to 
provide a climate of law and order, in which in- 



ternal development can take place. Internal de- 
fense operations initially include three operational 
areas— 

(1) Intelligence/countermtelligence opera- 
tions; the production of positive intelli- 
gence and the detection, prevention, and 
neutralization of espionage, sabotage, 
and subversion by insurgent dements. 
For further guidance, see FM 80-5, FM 
30-17, and FM 30-23. 

(2) Tactical operations; military and para- 
military tactical operations conducted to 
destroy insurgent forces. For further 
guidance, see FM 31-16 and FM 31-22. 

(3) Internal security operations; operations 
conducted for the maintenance of law 
and order within the nation. 

o. In internal security operations the primaiy 
responsibility of civil affairs is in the field of 
populace and resources control which mobilizes 
for the government and denies to the insurgents 
the essential human and material resources of the 
coimtry. Populace and resources control is dis- 
cussed in detail in paragraphs 79 through 90. 

d. A type pattern of the application of priority 
objectives and coimteractions is shown in figure 3. 
The role played by U.S. forces, acting in either 
an advisory or an operational role in the nontac- 
tioal aspects of IDD, is covered in chapter 7. 

67. National Organizotion for IDD 

a. In order to mount a planned and coordinated 
IDD program, a nation faced with insurgen<^ 
must carefully reexamine its total governmental 
structure and staffing. This will pose serious diffi- 
culties for a developing liation which is frequently 
hampered by an extreme shortage of competent 
personnel for governmental administration. 
Ifevertheless, from the top level of the national 
government to the lowest levd of local adminis- 
tration there should be clear lines of authori^g' 
and responsibility for the conduct of all govern- 
ment activities and especially for the major pro- 
grams. While the national organizational structure 
will vary from nation-to-nation some means of 
centralizedr^lanhing and control must be estab- 
lished. This may be accompli^ed by— 

(1) Forming a national level intermini^rial 
coordinating committee such as a national 
internal security coordination committee 
(NISO). 
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Operations) 


Tactical Operations 
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Insurgent Forces 
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Coordination 

Implementation 
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Intelligence Operations 
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Organization of 
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Paramilitary 
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^ as Required) 
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Priority of National Effort 



Figure Priorities to "be a^pUed in the overall internal defense development effort. 



(2) The head of state or head of government 
taking this responsibility into his own 
office, or 

(3) Delegating responsibility for the entire 
internal defense effort to one department 
of government. Regardless of the solution 
adopted, military personnel probably will 
'be involved in planning and impl^enta- 
tion to some degree. 

h. Successful implementation of the IDD pro- 
gram requires, in addition to a high degree of 
cen'tralized planning and control, a high degree of 
decentralized execution. Normally, tiie existing 
staff organization of the political, axlministrative, 
or military subdivisions of a nation will be used 
in the execution of the IDD effort. 

68. Subnational Organization for IDD 

a. The normal organizational structure for IDD 
operations at the subnational level is formed by 
the creation of “operational areas” for those areas 



of the country threatened by insurgency. The 
term “operational area” means a specific geo- 
graphical area within which political and military 
(or paramilitary) functionaries are assigned to 
direct the IDD effort. The operational areas should 
coincide with existing subnational political divi- 
sions and function as political and administrative 
organs of the subdvisions. The operational area 
should also coincide with a subarea of the national 
military chain of command. 

h. Situations may arise where the use of existing 
subnational divisions for delineation of opera- 
tional areas will not meet the needs of IDD. Geo- 
graphical, ethnic, religious, and other factors may 
make it more feasible to disregard established 
subnational boundaries and to create more homog- 
enous entities specifically for the internal defense 
and development program. Under these circum- 
stances, adjustments in coordination and relation- 
ships between national subdivision and operational 
area organizations will be required, as operational 
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Level of 
Insurgent 
Activity 







I 



Phase 


Priority Objectives for each Phase 


Priority Counteractions for each Phase 


I 


Convince people of government 
sincerity in real effort to improve 
environment and better their lives. 
Prevent establishment of Insurgent . 
cadres and channels of communication. 


Military Civic Action. 
Community Development. 
Psychological Operations. 
Police and Intelligence Work. 
Spot/arrest agents 
Locate and block LOC and 
communication channels. 
Infiltrate insurgent 
organization. 


II 


Isolate insurgents from Population. 
Reestablish and maintain internal 
security in country. 

Prevent Residents from securing base 
areas. 

Destroy guerrilla forces. 


Imposition of Requisite. 

Controls on People and Resources. 
Military control in selected area. 
Attack vulnerable points early. 
Use superior mobility (airlift). 


III 

i 


Destroy insurgent tactical forces. 
Prevent developments of Insurgent 
army. 

Destroy enemy main forces. 


Deny insurgents outside support. 
Interdict LOC 

Keep best forces mobile for 
offensive operations. 

Air -ground teams 
Secret objectives. 

Major military operations. 



Figure S. Pattern of oounteraotUme to phases of development of fnsurgenog. 



areas wilt^robably involve two or more national 
subdivisions in whole or in part. 

0 . The number of government personnel and 
forces assigned to an operational area, and to some 
extent the size of the operational area, will depend 
on the priority assigntti to that area. Assignment 
of priority is based on the following factors: 

(1) Configuration of the terrain. 

(2) Political factors. 

(8) likelihood of success of the IDD 
operation. 

(4) Tactical importance of the sector to the 
countering foi^ and to the inSurgmits. 

(6) National IDD program and ciwc action 
requirements. 

(6) Insurgency apd gueirilla strengths 

(7) Internal de^sc forces awlahle. ; , , 

(8) IjQoaition , and significance of, interna- 
tional boundariea 

(9) Significance of eytemal support of the 



msurgency. 

(10) Attitude of the population and other 
ethnic considerations. 

(11) Eeligdous factors. 

(12) Transportation and communications 
networks. 

d. Government of an operational area may be 
in the hands of a cmlian or military official, who 
may or may not also be the CO of the troops as- 
signed to the area. However, one designated of- 
ficial in the area should have complete authority 
for all IDD operations. He should establish, as 
early as possible, an Area Coordination Center 
(ACC) for the coordination of these activities, 
to be staffed by the senior officials of each principal 
civilian govemmenM agen<gr,the military, police, 
and i>aramilitary iforceSi The ACC is the key ele- 
ment in thO plaiming, coordination, and super- 
vision of all IDD activities in its operational area. 
A Gfivil MMtary; Action Committee (CMAC) 
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should be established as a subelement of the ACC 
and include key or influential nonofficial elements 
of the civil populace as well as representatives of 
the ACC. Examples of these nonofficial elements 
include religious leaders, industrialists, labor lead- 
ers, large landowners, news media representatives, 
and school officials. The CMAC assists in nonsensi- 
tive areas of internal defense and development 
planning and provides a feedback on the effects of 
these programs on the local populace. Community 
■relations of all forces in the area should be a prin- 
cipal activity of the CMAC. When forces not as- 
signed to the area are committed for operations 
therein, these forces ^ould coordinate their efforts 
with those of local forces through the CMAC. 

69. The Operational Area Situation and 
Mission 

a. In most developing countries political, mili- 
tary, and institutional leadership of the opera- 
tional area and the people of the villages operate 
in different spheres, with little compatability of 
attitudes and with inadequate physical means of 
communication. This is a gap which communists 
exploit and which must be denied to them. The 
operational area command must close the gap in 
c ommu nication and understanding between area 
policymakers and the villagers. 

J. Operational area commanders are confronted 
with two key problems— tapping village informa- 
tion reservoirs and bringing an effective admin- 
istration to the village level. The solution of these 
problems, coupled with adequate security meas- 
ures, will lead to a bridging of the gap between 
policymakers and the villagers. 

0 . The plans to combat insurgency must begin 
with the gaming of all possible information from 
the people of the villages. Topically, the chief 
political figure of a village is the “headman,” 
nominated by a council of village elders or pos- 
sibly appointed by the area governor. The village 
may have one or more policemen, usually im- 
trained, poorly equipped, and poorly paid. A few 
families will exercise political control. Local so- 
ciety has often been relatively static for decades 
and most villagers have lived their entire lives in 
the village area. The rural citiz^ will, because of 
these circumstances, have detailed and intimate 
knowledge and awareness of his immediate sur- 
roundings. Within this context, knowledge of the 
activities of outsiders, such as organizers for the 
insurgent movement who enter the village and vil- 



lagers who advocate cooperation with them, is cer- 
tain to be available throughout the village. It is 
the acquisition of this information that will form 
the basis for understanding the villagers and their 
problems and for determining the extent of in- 
surgent activity and the best methods of combat- 
ting it. 

d. Area leaders, while eliciting all obtainable 
information, must also set about the establishment 
of an effective village administration keyed to the 
solution of village problems and satisfaction of 
the villager’s wants and needs. Area leaders nor- 
mally will have only a small administrative ap- 
paratus designed to perform a few civic services 
and to collect taxes. Existing civic and political 
groups must be forged into instruments suitable 
for waging the fight against the insurgents. Much 
of the area commander’s work will require the use 
of local volunteers, as his own resources will not 
be adequate. 

e. The above factors are intended primarily for 
the organization of IDD and for initial diagnosis 
of an insurgency situation. To implement broad 
national strategy, operational area commands, 
tactics, and directives must be adapted to local con- 
ditions. The means and techniques of winning sup- 
port and gaining intelligence must be based on 
the local situation. Only that command whose sub- j 
ordinate echelons are fully aware of local condi- 
tions can be expected to perform these tasks effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

70. Control Requirements and Limitations 

a. In the implementation of the total internal 
defense effort, the operational area command must 
solve the fundamental problem of establishing 
political, economic, social, and military control 
over the area and its people. Control is here de- 
fined as the ability to modify, regulate, restrain, 
or direct the behavior of people and their institu- 
tions. Means of control include education, persua- 
sion, coercion, reward, and pimishment, exerms- 
a:ble concurrently and sequentially. 

5. The behavior of the population, measured in 
terms of their cultural values, motivations, and 
desires, will infiuence the direction of their affairs. 

It is essential to diagnose the self -perceived de- 
sires and motivations of the people and to formu- 
late policies that are not contradictory, but are 
compatible with them. Those motivations which 
tend to place the people on the side of tiie govem- 
mrait should be fully exploited. . 
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0 . Theire are a aumber of inherent limitations on 
the eflFeotireness of control by a political or mili- 
tary ^y^em. For example, the operation of the 
economy may be relatively free or it may be con- 
strained by numerous government controls. Legal 
systems and customs will usually recognize cer- 
tain individual rights. The ability of the leader- 
ship to exerdse control is always limited by time 
and space factors. Bequirements for security 
usually increase the limitations inherent in a com- 
munications system. All of these limitations may 
affect the ability of insurgents and governments 
alike to maintam control. Indoctrination, propa- 
ganda, and training are designed, in large meas- 
ure, to avoid these limitations; but no Systran, 



however authoritarian, completely controls the 
workings of a society, 

d. Notwithstanding the difficulties and limita- 
tions, the operational area commander must in- 
fluence the situation in ways compatible with his 
assigned objectives if the IDD effort is to have a 
chance for success. Area forces are the command 
instrumentality. The control tasks of the opera- 
tional area command are interpretation of objec- 
tives; evaluation of area resources; planning and 
initiation of actions ; building of an organization ; 
allocation of forces; and the supervision and re- 
evaluation of the progress of programs, projects, 
and tasks. Each such task is designed to have some 
measurable impact on the area situation. 



Section III. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 



71. General Nature of the Problem 

a. The world is now involved in a relatively new 
and massive process, that of bringing about delib- 
erately planned changes designed to improve the 
enviromnent of peoples living in what were once 
remote areas. There is pr^sure for fast, dramatic, 
and effective results that can be seen in a relatively 
short time. In the past, environment has been sulv 
ject to change through invention or borrowing 
ideas from other cultures and it has only been 
recently that there has been a broad base of vol- 
untary participation. 

h. Environment constitutes the aggregate of all 
the external conditions affecting the life and de- 
velopment of society. Culture is the total of what 
human beings have learned in common with other 
members of the group to which they belong, and 
is man’s way of adapting to hfe environment. 
Technicians involved in improving environment 
not only must be specialists m thrar fields; e.g., 
engineering, education, agriculture, public health, 
but must be able to ma^ their efforts acceptable to 
persons of diffeirent customs and beliefs. Some 
knowledge and understanding of the social sd- 
ences such as cultural anthropology, sociology, 
sociti psychology, economics, pditical science, and 
history is importent in attaining this objective. 

0 . Nations attempt to preserve their culture be- 
cause of a bdief that thrar ways are superior to 
others. Many of the developing nations, on achiev- 
ing independence, realized thrar competitive posi- 
tion is poor and could be bettered through modern- 
ization and industrialization. Generally they are 
willing to borrow from the culture of others when 



it is beneficial for them to do so, but technological 
ideas are more acceptable than are social or reli- 
gious ones. The imbalance between technical prog- 
ress and sociological and political improvements 
often only increases the probability of insur^cy. 

d. While cultures differ, there are some char- 
acteristics that are shared by almost all underde- 
veloped areas — 

(1) Colonial Past-conditions attitude of 
the people toward innovators. 

(2) Nationalism — stressing of own traditions 
sometimes to point of danger to thrar 
self-interest. 

(8) Plurality of Society — ^nation contains 
more than one people, language, religion, 
or cultural heritage. 

(4) Urban Elite — a large gulf exists between 
educated classes and villagers emphasized 
by different habits and attitudes. 

(6) The Rural Peasant — ^peasants are tradi- 
tion-oriented. The educated urban elite 
have difficulty in establishing good con- 
tacts with the peasant who has strong 
class ties to religion and kin, and is ac- 
customed to living under the patronage 
system. 

(6) The Economy — developing nations have 
a lack of industry and an inefficient agri- 
culture. The existing industry cannot 
meet expectations of the people* There 
is a co-existence of old and new economies 
wHch sometimes operate completely 
independently from one another. 

(7) Rising Expectations — desires for im- 
provement are at fever pitch. 
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72. Principles of Internal Development 

a. The needs that people are aware of should be 

utilized in first introdu<nng diange. This is nec- 
essary in order for new ideas and methods to win 
the acceptance of the people and, in turn, to re- 
ceive their cooperation. Participation by local 
people in proj eots involving them is essential if the 
change is to be accepted in the long run. There is 
a tendency for technicians to place too much 
emphasis on the technical aspect of their jobs and 
not enough on the human aspect. The level of 
■technical precision and knowledge should be real- 
istically scaled to that which can be assimilated 
locally. Complex innovations take more time and 
instruction and run a greater risk of f ailure. Tech- 
nicians wanting to introduce change should rework 
or adapt these changes to fit the local environment. 
This frequently will require technicians to step 
backward from complex to relatively simple, 
unspecialized technologies. 

h. The tedmician or innovator will have his ini- 
tial actions judged supercritically. Since peasants 
and urban poor are suspicious of officials and those 
associated with them, unkept promises, ill-planned 
projects, or unexplained behavior on the part of 
the tedmician will cause the people to lose confi- 
dence in him and harden their resistance to change. 

0. Most people in developing nations are prag- 
matic and changes that bring dramatic results that 
can be visualized easily are more readily accepta- 
ble. Once successful there is a tendency for the 
change to snowball. - 

d. People whose standard of living is at a bare 
subsistence level are reluctant to experiment with 
new techniques which would endanger their very 
existence if they failed. Experiments should not, 
therefore, involve risk to the livelihood of local 
people. 

e. In introducing change, timing is important. 
There is need to be aware of the daily and seasonal 
work patterns of people and to use this knowledge 
in timing the start of projects. This is particularly 
important in agricultural areas. 

/. Continuity of projects is essential. Provisions 
for maintenance of equipment and training in its 
use are vital and require that technicians follow 
through. If the people do not really accept proj- 
ects, they will drop the projects when the techni- 
cians depart. 

g. Communication between the technician and 
the recipients of change is essential. This must be 



a two-way communication, so that objections to in- 
novations can be voiced. Understanding the peo- 
ple’s languages is an itnportant tool for under- 
standing their cultures and developing rapport 
and confidence with them. 

A. The technician must determine with whom to 
work. The representatives of government (ap- 
pointed c^eials) may not be the real leaders. There 
is usually another power structure — ^perhaps re- 
ligious — which will be influential in determining 
if changes will be accepted by the people. 

73. Military Participation in the Internal 
Development Program 

а. Military participation and support of eco- 
nomic, social, and political programs aimed at im- 
proving the well-being and environment of the 
population are an essential part of IDD opera- 
tions. Through these actions underlying causes of 
conflict and insurgency may be resolved and de- 
veloping nations progress toward goals of eco- 
nomic self-suffioienq?' and ultimate modernization 
while maintaining their independence. The activi- 
ties of armed forces in internal development gen- 
erally fall into what is termed military civic 
action. 

б . At the operating level, skills that are needed 
to perform military duties can also be effectively 
employed in internal development. In areas where 
there are problems of hardship, health, or secu- 
rity, military or paramilitary forces may be the 
only effective agents to carry forward the pro- 
grams of economic, social, and political develop- 
ment upon which stability depends. 

0. IDD operations involve counterguerrilla war- 
fare, but they can be successfully prosecuted only 
by developing an appreciation of societal micro- 
cosms in order to eliminate the insurgent movement 
at its roots. Therefore, the application of a coun- 
try’s military potential must be accompanied by an 
orientation of its military leadership at all echdons 
of command in this direction. The greatest poten- 
tial single barrier to the proper use of military 
forces in internal development is the bias of some 
military personnel that matters such as the basic 
development of their nation is outside their proper 
sphere of activity. This reluctance to engage in the 
mundane tasks such aS performing work which 
traditionally has been done by persons considered 
socially inferior to the professional military man 
and teaching by personal example, must be over- 
come if the country’s military forces are to be 
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employed in a; manner calculated to realize their 
full IDD potential. 

rf. Military forces conducting civic action are but 
one of many elements, governmental and private, 
that are engaged in planning and bringing about 
change demgned to meet the ruing expectations of 
the people in developing nations. Even though the 
devel<^ing nation’s armed forces frequently have 
a very high percentage of the country’s total skills 
and resource, the general nature of tihe problem 
facing tiiose concerned with tiie internal devdop- 
ment indicates clearly that to accomplish the 
myriad tasks involved will require more than just 

theeffo^ of a nation’s armed forces. 

^r^.'It is usi^ly necessary to have a joint civil- \ 
military effort. This has bonus effects in political- 
sodological progress in the country. Military par- 
ticipation in public projects with the civilians not 
only contributes materially toward technical prog- 
ress in the area but builds up cumulative civilian 
goodwill for the military unit. By strengthening 
the social-economic posture of the country, the 
military forces are able to reduce sources of civil' 
ian discontent and add materially to politiqi 
stability. 

f. Many of the individual projects undertaken 
in a military civic action program will have a 
superficial resemblance to community relations ac- 
tivities (ch 2). While improved community rela- 
tions of the military is an important byproduct of 
the military civic action effort these relations are 
not, at least during Phase I of insurgency, the pri- 
mary product. Military civic action should be de- 
rigned to make real, lasting improvements to the 
social, economic, and political environment. For 
example, if a military unit were to build, maintain, 
or staff a needed school this would be taue military 
(avic action whether or not it also produced a 
greater civilian respect for the military. On the ' 
other hand the activity of a militaiy unit in spon- 
' soring an occational outing or a meal for the chil- 
dren of that school would be primarily in the 
nature of a commimity rtiations project. As such, 
it would build up goodwill and a better relation- 
^p between the military forces and the people, 
but may be a misapplication of resources which 
should be devoted to true military civic action. 

74. Criteria for Militaiy Participation 

a. Criteria for the propriety of military partici- 
pation in civio action projecls during any phase 
of insurgency might include — YV 



(1) Is it an important need, locally wanted, 
and beyond unaided local capabilities? 

(2) Can military participation be so managed 
that it does not compromise civilian au- 
thority and responsibility ? 

(3) Does the activity support the command- 
er’s political-military mission, or at least 
avoid jeopardizing it? 

(4) Is the activity in consonance with the 
country’s national objectives and inter- 
ests? 

(5) Will participation by the military avoid 
wasteful or needless duplication of func- 
tions and services of other agencies? 

(6) Does the activity support, supplement, 
or substitute for the available services of 
other agencies? 

(7) Does the project lend itself to the par- 
ticipation of local people? 

If the nation is in a Phase II or III insur- 
gency situation additional criteria might include — 
(1) WiU the project stimulate the flow of 
needed information from the people of 
the area? 

Will the project serve to gain civilian co- 
operation with the populace and resources 
control and counterguerrilla programs? 
Is the project in an area which the gov- 
ernment may reasonably expect to hold ? 
If not, will the project improve facilities 
and provide a net gain in other ways to 
offset a possible insurgent advantage? 

75. Relation of Military Civic Action to 
Other Programs 

a. The criteria shown in paragraph 74 clearly 
indicate the interface between military civic action 
and other governmental programs. Th^ criteria 
also indicate that the relative desirability of a 
given project may depend on the phase of insur- 
gency involved in a given area of the country. 
Frequently a nation is faced with a Phase II insur- 
gency in some areas while in other areas the situa- 
tion remains in Phaise I. Military forces stationed 
in the latter areas would normally continue to 
concentrate on long term improvements, unless in- 
telligence reports indicated an Imminent appear- 
ance of organized guerrilla activity. Military civic 
atetion is dependent for its proper planning on 
basic intelligence (ch 4 and app F). 

&. Generally in Phase I, military civic action 
will be the priority program of the military forces 
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since it supports the national priority, internal 
development. While attention must be paid to 
proper psychological exploitation of the program 
(para 76), decisions on project participation and 
priorities will be based primarily upon baric needs 
of the nation and of the particular area. In Phases 
II and m, the priority accorded to the internal 
defense programs may require that military civic 
action projects provide prompt positive civilian 
reaction of a kind that will help in the successful 
accomplishment of the priority program ; e.g., sup- 
pressing the insurgency by military action. 

c. Military civic action cannot by itself produce 
a satisfied populace in areas where basic discon- 
tent centers around long standing political, eco- 
nomic, or social grievances. An economically op- 
pressed sharecropper or a member of a neglected 
or mistreated religious minority will not become 
an enthusiastic supporter of the government over- 
ni^t, just because a military unit built a school 
in his neighborhood. Neverthele^, the building of 
the school may symbolize for him the government’s 
desire and determination to better his lot and thus 
dissuade him from supporting dissident move- 
ments, at least for a time. If that time is properly 
used to meet the basic causes of his discontent, then 
military civic action, as part of the total govern- 
mental effort will have served its purpose. 

76. Psychological Exploitation 

a. For optimum resulte in any phase of insur- 
gency, military civic action (and other internal 
development programs) must be exploited by well 
planned psychological operations to explain to the 
people what is going to be done, what is being 
done, and what has been done for tiiem. Care must 
be taken to insure that the propagandist does not 
promise more than can be delivered in the time 
stated. 

&. The rural citizen may not associate local polit- 
ical functionaries with na;tional government. Fre- 
quently, he has little concept of a national 
government at all. The government’s information 
program must convey to the people a concept of 
their nation, thrir govermnent, and its accomplish- 
ments for them. The locally visible representatives 
of government must be shown to be a part of the 
whole, and these representatives must be trained 
to assist in the psychological operations program 
by bringing and applying integrity and judicious 
concern to the affairs of the rural citizen. The 



psychological operator must assist in the planning 
of the military civic action effort if he is expected 
to exploit it fully. 

77. Milifary Civic Action Planning 

а. While some military civic action operations 
entail a major effort and funding, the emphasis is 
on assistance, guidance, and the initiation of self- 
help programs within the scope of existing re- 
sources. Teams of military specialists with appro- 
priate technical skills are establiriied and work 
directly with the population and with other agen- 
cies of their government, such as public health, 
public welfare, education, agriculture, and interior 
ministries. Individual members of a unit or their 
dependents may engage in independent civic ac- 
tion projects of significant benefit to a community. 

б. Civic action operations involve two avenues 
of approach, directed national activities and vol- 
untary efforts on the local level. Both have gen- 
erally similar goals. 

(1) Directed activities usually involve spe- 
cific assignments, central government 
funding, and authorizaticm to use mili- 
taflpy resources. 

(2) Voluntary activities should follow gen- 
eral stimuli and guidelines from the na- 
tional government, but they involve 
greater initiative and resourcefulness on 
the local level. Unit equipment and facili- 
ties may be utilized in these projects; 
however, major effort is directed toward 
encouraging, directing, and supporting 
self-help programs. Directives to military 
units should encourage such activities, 
provide program guidelines, and author- 
ize the use of equipment and facilities for 
these purposes. 

(3) Whether the civic action operations are 
directed or are voluntary, activities must 
be coordinated closely among all action 
agencies to avoid duplication of effort, 
to rechannel misdirected idealism, and to 
secure maximum benefits from skills, 
labor, supplies, equipment, and funds 
involved. 

78. Military Civic Action Projects 

The civic action program by the military forces 
of a nation can encompass everything from one 
individual imparting his particular technical skill 




to another, to the organization, and functioning of amples of civxc action projects and objectives to- 

a quasi-military organization for setting remote gether with the type mditai^ personnel or units 

areas by providing security and aid to settlers. Ex- that might assist, are listed in appendix G. 

Section IV. POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 



79. Introduction 

Some of the material and human resources re- 
quired by insurgents may come from sources ex- 
ternal to the coimtry but most of their support 
must be derived from internal resources, particu- 
larly from the indigenous population. A success- 
ful IDD program requires not only that internal 
material and human resources be mobilized in be- 
half of the government, but that they be denied to 
the insurgents. The populace and resources con- 
trol program, part of the internal security portion 
of the IDD effort, is designed to accomplish the 
following ofoj'ectives : 

a. Mobilize the material and human r^urces on 
behalf of the government. 

&. Detect and neutralize the insurgent appara- 
tus and activities in the community. 

0. Sfever Ihe supporting relationship between the 
population and the guerrillas. 

<?. Assist in the provision of a secure plg^ical 
and psychological environment for the population. 

80. Populace Control 

a. An insurgency exploits the desires and griev- 
ances of the populace. The insurgent leaders do 
not have to provide any specific program to nur- 
ture their cause but can simply be against what 
the govennnent is doing and promise satisfaction 
of the desires for alleviation of the grievances. In 
addition, the people of developing coimtries usu- 
ally want modernization and its material benefits 
without recognizing that such refinernents require 
an industrial base and time. The populace control 
program, coordinated with the IDD program, 
must recognize the desires and grievances of the 
populace, take action where possible to alleviate 
them, and explain through information media 
what is bdng done, any limiting factors, and fu- 
ture plans to solve the problems. The first function 
of populace control is to mobilize human resources 
for the government, 

h, A country subject to insurgency will normally 
have an unsettled population becaijse of ethnic di- 
visions, prior revolutions or coups, natural disas- 
ters, famine or pestilence, nomadic customs, recent 
independence, or modernization. Under any of 



these conditions, normal individual indentification 
and control measures break down and individuals 
so inclined can become active insurgents or sym- 
pathizers with little fear of recognition and re- 
prisal. The second function of the populace con- 
trol program is to identify these people and to 
deny the insurgents them use. 

81. Resources .Control 

Although insurgent leaders attempt to attain 
their goals by the easiest method possible, they are 
always prepared to use force as the ultimate weap- 
on. [l^gardless of the method used, they must em- 
ploy material resources to achieve their objective!. 
Assets of potential use to insurgents include mili- 
tary, financial, agricultural, manufacturing, chem- 
ical, transportation, communications, fuel, power, 
and other resources. The resources control pro-N 
gram must identify those items required by the' 
insurgeuts and provide specific controls to deny 
their diversion to, or acquisition by, the insurgents.-' 
For this purpo^ close coordination at national and 
subnational levels is required with the internal 
development programs, and other aspects of the in- 
ternal defense program. Certain internal defense 
and internal development activities may be under- 
taken primarily for resources control pxxrposes, 
such as the provision of military protection and 
assistance in harvesting, collection, and storage of 
crops in areas subject to insurgent threat. 

82. Centralized Planning ^ 

A populace and resources control program must 
be initiated and planned at the national level, pref- 
erably in the NISO to insure oohesiveness, com- 
pleteness, and realism. The plan should be prepared 
by representatives of all ministries and include a 
determination of critical material assets, enforce- 
able restrictions to be instituted, potitive report- 
ing and analysis procedures, supervision tech- 
niques, and an inf oimation plan to ^plain the pro- 
gram to the populace. 

83. Decentralized &cecution 

Execution of the populace and r^urcee control 
program must be decentralized in order to take 
advantage of the more detailed knowledge avail- 
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able to loctd officials and to adiieve greatest efleo- 
tiTeness. In addition, decentralization contributes 
to a prime objective of an IDD program, namdy, 
strengthening of the government. Supervision of 
local officials is required to insure compliance, fair 
and equitable enforcement, and honest administra- 
tion. As the program develops, those local officials 
who have demonstrated their capabilities and 
loyalty should be given more latitude to exploit 
opportunities in thtir area. 

84. Governmental Organization for Popu- 
lace and Resources Control 

Ok. As governmental ministerial or department 
organization will vary by coimtry, and within 
coimtry by subordinate and local levd, the orga- 
nization must be closely examined to fix responsi- 
bility at all levels for implementing the populace 
and resources control plan. Police organizations, 
if adequately staffed, trained, and equipped, are 
ideally suited to supervise the implementation of a 
populace and resources control program for they 

i provide an organized cmitrol force in being that 
is — (1) knowledgeable about local conditions; (2) 
accepted by the populace as a governmental orga- 
nization with enforcement prerogatives; (3) capa- 
ble of security operations; (4) able to use, and have 
recourse to, recorded factual data; and (6) capable 
^f controlling transportation arteries. 

&. The regular military is normally used as a 
backup force and as a source of personnel for ad- 
ministrative, intelligence, and psychological op- 
erations and other specialties. In some cases, how- 
ever, military units or members may be the sole 
representatives of the government at the district, 
local, or village level. Where the military has forc- 
ibly driven the aimed insurgent from an area, 
there should be a turnover of authority and re- 
spontibility for the p<^ulace and resources control 
program to the police as quickly as reliable police 
forces are available. This releases the military for 
other tasks and facilitate the population’s early 
return to a more normal way of life. 

0 . To provide for immolate augmentation of 
existing police forces, other organizations whose 
dutie call for contact with the people should be 
used. These may include postal employees, in- 
ternal revenue agents, forest rangers, conservation 
officials, and customs officials. Another source of 
manpower for the populace and resources control 
l'" pr<^jram is the paramilitary force. In many coun- 
) tries such organizations are already in being and 
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available for immediate employment in support 
of the program. Sometimes, however, these forces 
will have already become integrated with the reg- 
ular military forces, or are occupied elsewhere, 
and cannot be spared for populace and resources 
control. The recruitment of a civil guard force 
may then become desirable. Generally, this ta^ 
must be approached very carefully as, in an area 
where much of the population is suspect, arms and 
ammunition cannot be distributed indiscrimi- 
nately. It is necessary to select, indoctrinate, and 
train the most reliable elements of the population. 
Training must be conducted carefully and sys- 
tematically in order to gain and then retain the 
enthusiasm of this force. This force, in addition to 
assisting the police in the accomplishment of their 
assigned mission, provides a means by which the 
local population can participate in the govern- 
ment’s effort to defeat the insurgent threat. 

d. Government financial agencies must counter 
specific insurgent financial activities to maintain 
or better the soundness of the currency of thtir 
country’s international credit. Insurgents haVe a 
great interest in finance. They will seek to secure 
funds for their own use, undermine pubUo faith 
in banks or financial institutions, or destroy oMi- 
fidence in the monetary ^tem. 

e. Each of the ministries or departments in- 
volved in supervision of production and services 
;Mtablish controls and procedures which will main- 
tain them for the people, and at the same time 
deny iheir use to the insurgents. A sound economic 
structure demands a firm base in the fitids of agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and service. Care 
must be exercised to avoid establishment of overly 
optimistic production goals which, if they fail of 
attainment, can be used as a p^h<fiogical and 
propaganda weapon against the government and 
which encourage submission of falsified reports 
from lower ecbelona 

,/. The public health plan should provide safe- 
guards to insure that medical supplies are not 
diverted to insurgent use or control, and that ade- 
quate steps are taken to prevent the manufacture 
or introduction of illicit drugs, medical supplies, 
and narcotics. Medical aid is one of the most effec- 
tive wealpcflis available to govermnent as well as 
to insurgent forces, and the control of medicine 
and drugs is mandatory in populace and resources 
control. 

g. All governments maintain some form of rec- 
ords on their titizens and national achievements. 





Available official data can be supplemented by 
family, tribal, religious, trade, or professional 
records. Regardless of the source, all available data 
must be gathered, correlated, kept current, supple- 
mented as required, and used to make a populace 
and resources control plan effective. It is prefer- 
able that the statistical functions be centralized 
nationally to avoid duplication, facilitate objec- 
tive assessment, and detect weaknesses for subse- 
quent planning. 

ft5. Military Structure 

a. During Phase I insurgency, the populace and 
resources control program emphasizes nonmilitary ^ 
actions ; however, indigenous military forc^ will 
particiiMite in all phases and probably will be ex- 
tensively employed during Phase II in areas where ^ 
the civil government is weak or nonexistent. In 
addition to active participation, they can provide 
security for the populace and counter the threats 
and terrorism employed by insurgents. Military 
forces normally will have a subordinate or sup-^ 
porting role in the populace and resources control 
program during Phases I and II of an insurgency,' 
but must be prepared to assume a primary role if^ 
the insurgency escalates to Phase III. Under con- 
ditions of insurgency, the civil-military relation- 
ships of the command assume more importance 
Ilian usual. Civil affairs officers must be conversant 
with the populace and resources control plan, 
maintain close ahd continuing liaiswi with civil 
authorities, supervise execution of their com- 
mand’s portion of the plan, and be prepared to 
a^ume all essential functions of the government 
in the event of martial rule. 

&. Military intelligence personnel can make a 
material contribution to successful populace and 
resources controls. They are not restricted to polit- 
ical subdivisions as are many civil police; they 
frequently will possess more sophisticated equip- 
ment; and they are less subject to family, tribal, or 
similar ties. Internal security functions including 
personnel security investigations, complaint in- 
vestigations, security surveys and inspections, and 
technical inspections frequently will disdose civil- 
ian affiliations that are suspect and provide investi- 
gative leads for other agencies. Other intelligence 
and counterintelligence activities including pene- 
tration operations, counterespionage, countersub- 
version, and countersabotage may detect or neu- 
tralize insurgent activity. Certain intdligence op- 
erations may be conducted specifically in support 



of the populace and resources control program, 
such as a penetration operation directed primarily 
against the insurgent’s cland^rine supply pro- 
gram. 

0. Military police by virtue of their basic police 
training may be assigned to support enforcement 
of the populace and resources control program. 
They may require special instruction in identify- 
ing contraband or controlled items such as chemi- 
cals, drugs, machinery, textiles, and other goods. 
Their efficiency usually can be improved by team- 
ing them with local civil or paramilitary police 
who understand the distinctive dialects, dress, and 
customs of the populace. 

d. The training and equipment of psyohologioal 
operati(ms units make them well-suited to publi- 
cize the necessity and purpose of populace re- 
sources controls. The themes used in such opera- 
tions must be in consonance with national 
information and propaganda programs. 

e. The wide deployment of combat unite, par- y 
ticularly into disputed areas, frequently makes / 
them the sole representative of government in such f 
areas. As such, they will not only be charged with \ 
providing security of the area and its populace, but I 
also with implementing the populace and resources 
control plan. Positive community relationship, 
troop conduct, and military civic action must be 
emphasized to foster popular support for the 
government, and facilitate implementation and 
execution of the populace and resources conlrol 
program. 

/. Supply and service unite po^ess and use mili- 
tary commodities and equipment desirable to the 
local economy. They also frequently utilize local 
labor and materials. These circumstances afford 
th^e units the opportunity to identify items in 
short supply locally, and to identify persoimel who 
attempt to pilfer or otherwise put items to unau- 
thorized use. No resources control program con be 
effective if the handling of military supplies, in- 
cluding those used in military civic action projects, 
is not closely controlled. 

86. Legal Framework 

A basic responsibility of any government is to 
define the rights of the government in defending 
iteelf on the one side, and the rights of individuals 
on the other. As part of its effort to combat in- 
surgency, the government may suspend normal 
liberties. This may be accompanied or followed 
by a declaration of martial law or state of siege. 
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Undei* these conditions, situations may develop 
where expediency in the immediate situation sug- 
gests to government officials that they should ex- 
ceed their authority. To reduce the temptation for 
government officials to exceed their authority in 
thmr zeal to combat the insurgency, and as a neces- 
sary part of the overall IDD effort, the state of 
ftTisrf-.iTig law pertaining to populace and resources 
control must be Carefully examined. It may prove 
necessary to promulgate additional legislation for 
the period of the emergency to OTidow officials with 
the right and the duty to act vigorously and ef- 
fectively. Such emergency legislation should state 
precisely the preconditions necessary for its appli- 
cation. Arrest and search laws, in particular, 
should receive public and precise dissemination 
and should be applied with judicious restraint. 
OtherTyise, rather than supporting the populace 
and resources control program, they will be a 
source of further disaffection and resentment. 

87. Preparatory Planning and Actions 

ffl. Measures designed to establish and maintain 
physical control of the local populace are cate- 
gorized as surveillance and restrictions. Ihese 
controls vary from simple identification of mem- 
bers of the population to absolute restriction and 
control of all personal life. Surveillance systems 
are used as an aid in detecting illegal or undesir- 
able activities of the population. Restrictions are 
used to prevent guerrilla contact with the popu- 
lation and thereby eliminate his support by the 
population. These restrictions reduce or confine 
the activities of the people. 

J. The preparatory phase includes: obtaining 
necessary legal authority; unifying the populace 
and resource control forces (police-military-civil 
guard elements) ; organizing, training, and equip- 
ping the control force ; developing a p^chological 
operations program; preparing intelligence opera- 
tions; establishing Area Coordination Centers; 
establishing Qvil-Military Coordination Commit- 
tees; and establishing and refining alert and se- 
curity measures. 

0. The initial period of activity requires the es- 
tablishing of general surveillance measures; tiie 
intrassifying of the intelligtoce effort ; the identi- 
fjdng of the insurgmt control apparatus; the es- 
tablishing of coordination procedures with 
militaiy forces in the area ; and the intensifying of 
pEycholi^cal operations to win the political al- 
legiance of the people. 



88. General Control Prindples 

a. Control of Indmid/uah, These measures in- 
clude such controls as may be necessary to insure 
identification, govern travel, determine residence 
and employment, and control distribution of com- 
modities. Positive identification of individuals and 
family groups is essMitial to control ; however, 
overly harsh controls must be avoided in order to 
prevent the population from turning to the insur- 
gents. The ID card ^stem, despite the obvious 
drawbacks of counterfeiting, alteration, and in- 
surgent confiscation remains the most effective 
basic system. All other control systems can be tied 
in with the identification card. 

h. Control of Movement. The government must 
be able to impose effective controls on the move- 
ment of persons and material to prevent reinforce- 
ment of the insurgent potential. No area can be 
considered secure if the msurgente are able to im- 
pose their own control measures. Control of move- 
ment is, however, potentially harmfid to the econ- 
omy and a balance between economic and security 
requirements must be maintained. Movement con- 
trols must be applied with regard to local condi- 
tions and will differ, for example, in application 
to a firiiing village and an agricultural community 
since the pattern and timing of movement involved 
in harvesting and marketing fish and produce are 
basically different. 

<j. Control of Areas. Authorities should detig- 
nate and publicize areas where unauthorized per- 
sonnel are not allowed. Persoimel may be denied 
access to certain areas at all times or denied entry 
into certain areas only during designated periods 
of tima Resettlement, which is the movement of 
individual families, groups of households, or even 
entire communities by the government to newly 
constructed villages or towns, is a means of con- 
trolling and defending the population within the 
contested areas. 

d. Control of AotimUea. K variety of innocent 
appearing activities often provides cover for clan- 
destine atotivities. The value of restricting some of 
these activities may at times not be sufficient to 
justify the price of completely hampering public 
expression. Some of the activities that mi^t be 
restricted are political meetings, rallies and dem- 
onstrations, social and religious gatherings, labor 
meetings, and adult education groups. However, 
most of these activities tiiould at least be brought 
under observation to determine if grounds exist for 
districting them. Insui^ents wUl attempt to infil- 
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trate, subvert, and control virtually every facet 
of life. 

e. Confroi of Materials, Measures for the con- 
trol of materials should be designed to shut off 
supplies to the insurgents to the maximum degree 
possible and at the same time leave maximum free- 
dom of commerce for the loyal population in the 
area. A variety of controls may be employed. 
Source controls are effective for completely regis- 
tered populations or for commodities not in wide- 
spread production. Import controls and licensing 
regulations governing flow and use of materials 
can be very effective in many areas of the econ- 
omy. Controls on internal movement of commodi- 
ties, and consumption and utilization controls 
through rationing and distribution regulations 
should also be utilized as needed. Techniques for 
use of these controls will vary with the security 
of the area, availa;bility of supplies, and the tem- 
per of the local populace. Judicious use of material 
controls will require detailed intelligence data. 

f. Fvmmmo^ OorProh. Insurgent movements, as 
well as government activities, require financial re- 
sources, and insurgent forces depend largely upon 
the indigenous population for their financial sup- 
port. A deliberate reduction in the supply of liquid 
cash may be necessary to hamper insurgent “taxa- 
tion” and lessen insurgent purchasing power. It 
may be necessary to limit the amount of cash which 
merchants can accept for merchandise, thus forc- 
ing large transactions to proceed through banking 
channels for greater ease of control. Government 
loans, capitalization, and encouragement may per- 
mit the formation of cooperatives, corporations, 
and other conunerical organizations which can be 
required to maintain accurate records, thereby be- 
coming less susceptible to insurgent blackmail than 
are individual or family activities. In developing 
nations, and in communities which have been sub- 
jected to serious stress, monetary exchange may 
have given away to a barter economy as a basis of 
exchange. While a barter economy is more difficult 
to control, basic control measures will be required 
to prevent insurgent manipulation. The trade base 
might be gold, gems, food, tobacco, drugs, or units 
of labor. The critical items must be determined, 
and realistic, enforceable controls imposed. 

g. Control of OommmdeaUons. The control and 
restriction of communications is accomplished by 
censorship of communications media, licensing of 



operators of comunications equipment; control of 
sales and ownership of communications equipment ; 
and monitoring of broadcasts. 

89. Relinquishment of Controis 

With the increased sxiccess of the IDD operation 
the intensity of control measures is reduced and 
gradual phasing out of regular military forces is 
possible. Police and paramilitary units continue 
supervision of the populace and resources control 
program. Intelligence and p^chological opera- 
tions programs continue with emphasis upon those 
themes that will assist in developing a solid base 
of political allegiance among the citizenry. 

90. Civil Information Activities and Psycho- 
logical Operations 

a. Each of the component programs which make 
up the total IDD effort require the support of 
a coordinated civil information campaign. The 
populace and resources control program needs a 
particularly strong support effort since a weak 
government cannot maintain itself by force alone. 
Support from the populace is needed to deprive 
the insurgent enemy of aid. The IDD program 
and its military civic action component, as well as 
the community relations program of the military 
forces demonstrate to the military and civilian 
parts of the community that they have much in 
common and that the government is genuinely con- 
cerned with the welfare and progress of aH 
lawabiding elements of the population. Tactical 
military successes and progress in internal devel- 
opment must be exploited by all information media 
to reinforce the populace and resources control ef- 
fort by making the restraints and hardships ap- 
pear worthwhile for the achievement of security, 
stability, and progress. 

h. Most armed forces have a system to provide 
information to outside news media as well as to 
their own members, employees, and dependents. 
In support of the populace and resources control 
effort, both of these information channels must 
be considered. Coordinated information programs 
must be achieved if the government is to retain 
credibility. The armed forces cannot give a story 
to the world press and radio and expect to keep 
their own civilian or military population in igno- 
rance of what has been said. Armed forces public 
information personnel must consider news of the 
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populace and resources control program as an es- 
sential element of the entire civil information.pro- 
gram and not as an independent activity. In any 
IDD effort the part played by the people is crucial 
and they must be kept adequately informed. 

0 . The use of information to motivate tihe popu- 
lation is an integral part of the IDD effort since 
the population is the primary target of the conflict. 
Media and themes will depend upon the environ- 
ment and the conditions of the particular nation 
as well as on the stage of the insurgency. Gener- 
ally, overall propaganda objectives in support of 
the populace and resources control program should 
include the following ideas : 

(1) The government acts for the long-range 
benefit of the people. 



(2) The activities of the insurgents are harm- 
ful to the people and it is these activities 
which necessitate the imposition of the 
populace and resources control program. 

(3) Insurgent leaders, activists, and guerril- 
las are the enemies of the people who must 
be denied support and supplies. 

(4) Gitizens of honor must declare them- 
selves, iheir fanulies, and thtir communi- 
ties on the side of the government by full 
and voluntary compliance with the popu- 
lace and resources control program. 

(6) Populace and resourcSs control progranis 
will be reduced and ultimately removed 
as the insurgent threat is reduced and 
eliminated. 




